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(lass sees unprecedented number of volers and candidates 


By LAURA MUTH 
Staff Writer 


A record number of votes were 
cast in this year’s freshman Stu- 
dent Government Association 
(SGA) elections and a record 
number of candidates ran for of- 
fice. 

There were 732 votes cast, con- 
stituting nearly three quarters 
of the freshman class. Twenty- 


four freshmen ran for office, as 
opposed to last year’s 12 candi- 
dates. 

Recent changes in the SGA 
constitution as well as increased 
publicity helped to increase candi- 
date participation as well as voter 
turnout, according to Alieu Kanu, 
chair of the Committee on Student 
Elections. 

The SGA decided last spring to 
eliminate the positions of Class 
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Vincent Amoroso handles the influx of financial aid applications for the 2009/2010 year. 


Pell Grant recipients may 
hot receive promised funds 


By CUONG NGUYEN 
Staff Writer 


“I think it is safe to say the 
increase in the number of Pell | 
Grant recipients is a reflection of | 
the worsening overall economy,” 
Director of Student Financial Ser- | 
vices Vincent Amoroso said. 

Pell Grants are only available 
to the most need-based students. | 
According to Ellen Koontz Osten- | 
dorf, associate director of student 
financial services at Hopkins, 
nine out of 10 recipients who re- 
ceive the federal grant have fam- 
ily incomes of $40,000 or less. But 
due to the declining economy and 
increasing unemployment rate, 
the number of students seeking 
federal aid is rapidly growing. 

Thomas Skelly, director of bud- 
get services, told lawmakers that 
both the number of recipients and 
the costs of tuition have significant- 
ly increased in the past two years. 
In fact, in a memorandum detail- 
ing the problem to lawmakers, 
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With the financial crisis plaguing 
the nation’s economy, an increas- 
ing number of college students are 
seeking financial aid from the fed- 
eral government, causing Bush ad- 
ministration officials to warn Con- 
gress that $6 billion in additional 
taxpayer money is needed to fund 
the nation’s most important federal 
aid program, the Pell Grant. 

Created in 1972, the Pell Grant 
has long been the most important 
form of financial aid for millions 
of low-income students, whether 
they be recent high school gradu- 
ates or older middle-class work- 
ers, who rely on these grants to af- 
ford higher education. According 
to Hopkins Student Financial Ser- 
vices, 534 students from the fresh- 
man class received Pell Grants, a 
6.5 percent increase compared to 
the class of 2011. 








Funding granted to new Hopkins sustainability program 


Vice President, Class Secretary 
and specific roles for senators, 
leaving students with the option 
of running for either Class Presi- 
dent or one of the six indistinct 
senate positions. 

This year, Ben McGuiggen was 
elected president. The six senators 
of the class of 2012 are Ardi Men- 
doza, PK Smith, Nikki Jiam, Mark 
Dirzulaitis, Elizabeth Duval and 
Stephanie Suser. 

According to Kanu, the elimi- 
nation of specific positions made 
the process more competitive, 
which sparked more active cam- 
paigning. 

“A lot of people ran who 
wouldn’t have if they had been 
forced into a position like Secre- 
tary, for instance, because they 


| just had to declare their interest in 
| SGA,” Kanu said. 


Kanu said that he created a 


| Facebook group for the purpose 


of this election, which encouraged 
participation in the elections and 
provided a regulated forum for 
campaigning. 

“I used the Facebook group to 
help promote the elections, and 
Facebook has a widespread im- 
pact that you can’t achieve just 
with word of mouth.” 

As the voting period ap- 
proached, Kanu sent messages to 
all the members of the Facebook 


group, reminding them to vote. 


Candidates were only allowed 
to use the Facebook group to ad- 
vertise, which helped streamline 
the online campaign process. 

Kanu said he believes that 
these changes helped freshmen to 
understand and follow the rules, 
which accounts for why zero can- 
didates were disqualified during 
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Congress enacts sweeping 
changes in financial aid 


By ALEX STILL 
Staff Writer 


The combined efforts of 
New York Attorney Gen- 
eral Andrew Cuomo’s office 
and the United States Con- 
gress have brought sweeping 
change to the complicated 
world of student loans over 
the past year, creating a set 
of reforms that intimately in- 
volves Hopkins students and 
employees. 


volving financial aid officers | 
received national attention, in- 
cluding a perceived conflict of | 
interest centering around Hop- 
kins’s former Director of Stu- 
dent Financial Services Ellen 
Frishberg in spring of last year, 
members of Congress have at- 
tempted to make the college 
loan process more affordable, | 
accessible and simple. 
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Carolyn Hutton, an East Baltimore resident, shares the story of her housing troubles with a student. Article on Page A2. 





Since several scandals in- | 


“(Hopkins] was not 
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By KATIE COLLINS and bility criteria agreed on by the Hopkins. 
PAYAL PATNAIK administration on Friday, which “The pro- 
For the News-Letter includes reducing the environ- grams are 
mental impacts, noninterference much more 
The Sustainable Hopkins In- with ongoing projects and no progressive 


frastructure Program (SHIP) 
received funding authoriza- 
tion from the associate finan- 
cial deans last Friday, officially 
launching the latest of the Uni- 
versity’s series of efforts to make 
Hopkins a leader in sustainabil- 
ity. 

” SHIP, originally conceived of 
by sophomore Dan Teran, was 
endorsed by the Student Gov- 
ernment Association last March 
and is designed to help secure 
funding for students and em- 
ployees who have ideas for prac- 
tical green projects on campus. 

Projects must meet the eligi- 


News 


* Members of Middle East Baltimore speak out about their 
concerns regarding the biotech park development for the first 


ongoing maintenance. 

The Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences and Whiting 
School of Engineering and the 
respective deans of finance of 
these schools, Frederick Pud- 
dester and James Aumiller, are 
providing the funding. 

The proposed projects must 
meet a “seven-year payback” cri- 
terion, which means, according 
the SHIP charter, it must gen- 
erate savings equivalent to the 
requested funding within seven 
years. 

According to Teran, the sev- 
en-year payback is unique to 


time on Homewood campus, A2. 


SCIENCE 


* Computer organizer Evernote helps you keep track of what 


Web site you found that great picture on and more, B6. 


* Are Nalgene water bottles really as dangerous as some think, 


B7. 


that the five- 
year payback 
used at insti- 
tutions like 
Harvard and 
Macalester,” 
Teran said. 
Accord- 
ing to Teran, 
a seven-year 
window 
of payback 
would enable 
more projects to focus on envi- 
ronmental benefits rather than 


a five-year deadline. 
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Sophomore Sean Murphy discusses sustainability proposals. 


sources to capture projects that 
on financial aspects dictated by may have been funded under 





“We would be saving re- 
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By CONOR FOLEY 
For the News-Letter 


Though Jains make up a very 
small percentage of the student 
population at Hopkins, their be- 
liefs have _ historically 
had a strong influence 
on more popular Indian 
religions, like Hinduism 
and Buddhism, both of 
which are practiced by a 
significant percentage of 
Hopkins students. 

For many Hopkins 
students, the Jain student 
presence on campus is 
most noticeable during Diwali, 
when the Hindu and Jain student 
body joins together for the Festi- 
val of Lights, lighting lamps and 
candles to celebrate the triumph of 
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Freshman Pooja Shah is one of a handful of practicing Jain students at Hopkins. 


Jain students find peace and 
purity in non-violent beliefs 


good over evil. 

The Jain tenet of non-absolut- 
ism, which encourages Jains to be 
tolerant of other faiths and reli- 
gions, has helped Jains live along- 
side the large Hindu population 
in India. In fact, many 
Hindus have adopted the 
Jain practice of vegetari- 
anism. 

Jain ideas also have 
heavily influenced the 
tenets of Buddhism, as 
Siddhartha (Buddha) 
explored Jainism before 
he went on to found 
Buddhism. The Jain 
emphasis on non-violence is also 
believed to have shaped the civil 
disobedience beliefs of Mahatma | 
Gandhi. 
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Displaced East Baltimore residents 


By PHOEBE BRIGHT 


For the News-Letter 


For the first time, Middle East 
Baltimore residents were invited 
to speak at a Hopkins campus 
about concerns they have with 
area development — changes they 
feel that are destroying their com- 
munity. 

Representatives from Save 
Middle Action Committee 
(SMEAC) held a discussion fo- 
rum last Tuesday with members 
of the Hopkins community, local 
residents and a Baltimore City 
Councilman delegate. 

Members of the grassroots or- 
ganization felt that while many 
Hopkins students have heard of 
the 80-acre redevelopment proj- 
ect, which includes creation of 
a biotech park near the medical 
campus, the real impact on resi- 
dents has not been heard. 

“I don't have a problem with 
change. I don’t have a problem 
with them fixing up the commu- 
nity, but why build you up and 
tear us down? I'm really hurt by 
this,” said Caroline Hutton, a res- 
ident of the 800-block bordering 
the redevelopment site. 

Discussion focused on what 
SMEAC saw as lack of commu- 
nication and openness between 
the neighborhood and develop- 
ers like East Baltimore Develop- 
ment Inc. (EBDI]). EBDI is a non- 
profit group that was established 
to mediate relations between the 
community and the groups be- 
hind the development, including 
both the city and Hopkins, but 
has so far failed to do so. 

“Hopkins and the biotech lab 
haven't done anything for us. 
They've destroyed our property. 
EBDI refuses to fix it. They are 
saying that they’re not respon- 

sible,” Hutton said. 

EBDI President and CEO Jack 
Shannon said he recognized “that 
in any undertaking with more 
than 600 houses, there will in- 
evitably be circumstances where 
you fall short. In those cases we 
have sat down with residents and 
community representatives.” 

SMEAC Executive Director 


Nathan Sooy expressed concerns 
over the composition of the EBDI 
executive board. The board in- 
cludes University President Wil- 
liam Brody and local business ex- 
ecutives and politicians, but only 
one person with the official title 
of community representative. 

“The community had to take 
some kind of initiative to tak 
ing charge of what was already 
in place by the developers who 
were going to take over the com- 
munity,” SMEAC President Don- 
ald Gresham said of the group’s 
origins. 

Another focal point of the 
discussion was the delay in the 
“House for a House” initiative, 
an idea put forth by SMEAC and 
agreed to by EBDI. 

This initiative would allow East 
Baltimore residents to remain in 
the neighborhood throughout the 
redevelopment. All residents are 
granted relocation benefit funds 
upon leaving their houses that 
they could use to buy or rent an- 
other property during construc- 
tion. Under “House for a House,” 
this money would be invested in 
fixing up nearby vacant buildings 
that are not a part of the redevel- 
opment area, allowing residents 
to stay in the neighborhood. 

The program, however, is 
running several months behind 
schedule. 

“In September we were sup- 
posed to move into the houses — 
the first five houses. By the end 
of the year they were supposed 
to have 20 houses ready for the 
community,” Gresham said. 

According to SMEAC, EBDI 
has cited financial issues, such as 
the contractor having problems 
with performance bonds sold by 
the city of Baltimore through tax 
increment financing, as reasons 
for the construction delays. 

EBDI has already publicly 


apologized for any delays thus | 


far. “We own the issue and we 
have to take responsibility ... We 
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that there should be no delays 
in the “House for a House” con- 
struction 

According to Sooy, EBDI will 
have $85 million in the sale of 
bonds, which is budgeted towards 
acquisition, demolition and relo- 
cation. In addition, the Annie E. 
Casey Foundation has given $27 
million to EBDI, and } fopkins has 
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work,” Hopkins Executive Direc- 
tor of Communications and Public 
Affairs Dennis O'Shea said. 

At the moment, none of the 
homes for residents who wish to 
stay near the community have 
been completed. In protest, Gresh- 
am and others designated to be 
relocated have decided to stay 
until their new houses are ready. 


SMEAC President Donald Gresham is skeptical that 20 houses will be built this year. 


added $5 million to the effort. 
Sooy estimated the cost of 
“House for a House” could be coy- 
ered by $4 million and chastised 
Hopkins for what he considered a 
small contribution to the project. 
“Johns Hopkins University has 
donated considerable time, money 
and effort ... [and is] one of the lead- 
ing forces in making this program 


There are only four other occu- 
pied houses on Gresham’s block. 
Some East Baltimore residents 
who will not be relocated but own 
property that borders the rede- 
velopment area spoke as well, ex- 
pressing concern about the way 
the construction is being handled. 
In one case, they said, several 
people's homes were left against an 








open pit where the abutting foun- 
dations used to be. They could not 
convince the construction com- 
pany to shore up the pit with sup- 
port beams until their walls began 
to buckle from lack of support and 
sections of ceiling collapsed. 

Hutton, who runs a nurs- 
ery, brought photographs to the 
meeting to show damages done 
to her property. “I worked hard 
to get my home. Now sometimes 
I’m afraid to sleep in it because of 
our ceiling,” Hutton said, adding 
that her income is less than half 
of what it used to be because of 
the effects of the redevelopment. 

“None of our direct activities 
caused damage,” Shannon said 
about the homeowners’ claims. 
He continued that EBDI has al- 
ready met and talked with the 
residents in question. 

William Gaskins, ahomeowner 
and landlord who rents primarily 
to single mothers, expressed frus- 
tration at “losing twice” because 
he can no longer allow tenants to 
stay in their homes. 

“When you have people you're 
trying to help and then you ‘have 
to throw them back out onto the 
street, that bothers me . . . The 
young lady and kids had just gone 
through the door and the ceiling 
collapsed. No one was injured but 
what if she had said, ‘Let me stop 
to tie my shoe?” Gaskins asked. 

“Even the sidewalk is tilted 
now,” he added. ; 

The redevelopment area is 
also a part of Hopkins’s “Live 
Near Your Work” program, an 
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distressed by low funding, slowed schedule 


initiative that facilitates Universi- 
ty employees purchasing houses 
near their workplaces. 

“We are trying to encourage 
University employees to live in 
the area and near Homewood ... 
for the sake of the employees and 
to strengthen the neighborhoods, 
which is important for the Univer- 
sity and the city,” O’Shea said. 

“There is nothing wrong with 
a biotech building ... but the ques- 
tion is you’re moving people out 
of the community that should 
also benefit from some of those 
benefits as well,” Gresham said. 

As Sooy and Gresham took 
questions, one audience member 
wondered what role the area’s 
city councilmember was playing. 
Robert Gilliard, a representative 
for City Councilman Warren 
Branch, addressed the crowd. 

“Things will change, and 
some of the things you were talk- 
ing about tonight, Councilman 
Branch was not too pleased about 
and did make it known,” he said. 

“1 don’t want you to think that 
there is nobody at City Hall who 
knows about it and will not fight 
for it. You’ve got to let us know 
and talk to us because we’ll hear 
one thing, but then another thing, 
and what we want to hear is the 
truth,” he said. 

Gresham invited the council- 
man and the concerned commu- 
nity members to attend the “Rally 
for Justice” protest SMEAC will 
be holding on Oct. 18 at the John 
Wesley AME Church on Ashland 
Ave. 





| By THOMAS DANNER 
Staff Writer 


In efforts to increase efficient 





have redoubled efforts in the area | 


and are being as creative and flex- 

ible as possible,” Shannon said. 
Sooy said he thought there was 

sufficient money available and 


transportation between Union Me- 
morial Hospital (UMH) and other 
hospitals in the area, UMH will 
open its new helipad next Mon- 
day. 

The helipad will be located 


Now Open Until 9 PM 
Monday-Saturday 


10% discount after 
4:00 pm with JHU 
Student discount card. 
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atop the roof of the Johnston 
Professional Building, across the 
street from several campus hous- 
ing developments. 

Despite community concerns 
that were raised by the Charles 
Village Civic Association last 
spring, the construction of the 
helipad seems to have caused 
limited disturbance to residents 
of Charles Village. 

“The University has not found 
issue With the development of 
the helipad, nor have we received 
any student complaints,” Execu- 
tive Director of Communications 
and Public Affairs at Hopkins 
Dennis O'Shea said. 

According to Debra Schindler, 
public relations representative 
for UMH, the hospital ran a test 


flight on Sept. 24, in part to deter- . 


mine the noise level and its effect 
on neighboring residents. 

Schindler said that the noise 
from the test flight was signifi- 
cantly quieter than an average 
ambulance siren. 

“The sound is less than a min- 
ute-long event where the noise is at 
its peak. It’s not worse than a police 
siren on the ground,” she said. 

UMH hired an independent 
company, Russell Acoustics LLC, 
to measure sound levels during 
the flyover. The company found 
Schindler’s assessment to be cor- 
rect. 

The helicopter has one prima- 
ry flight path and two alternate 
flight paths. The primary path is 
down 33rd Street, east of the Uni- 
versity. The alternate paths run 
down University Parkway, on 
the north side of campus, and up 
Calvert Street, on the east side. 

None of the three routes pass 
over the Homewood campus 
or the University housing on 
Charles Street. 

“I hope that [residents] would 
have determined on their own 
that the flights are quiet, quick 
and that they’re not going to be 
quite the big events that some 
people thought they would be,” 
Schindler said. 

Despite some opposition, 
Schindler felt that the communi- 
ty as a whole had been support- 
ive of the hospital's decision to go 
ahead with construction. 

The apparent leader of this op- 
position, Dana Moore, president 
of the Charles Village Civic Asso- 
ciation, could not be reached for 
comment. 

Dr. John C. Wang, chief of the 
Heart Institute's Cardiac Cath- 
eterization Laboratory, said he 
believes that the helipad will be 
vitally important to patients. 

“(Having a helipad] can mean 
the difference literally between 
life and death,” he stated. Flights 
will begin on Monday. | 

The helipad will be a long 
overdue addition to help improve 
the level of patient care, accord- 
ing to Schindler. 

“We're one of five full-service 
cardiac hospitals in the state, and 





we were the only one that didn’t 
have a helipad, which limited a 
patient’s access to our hospital,” 
she said. 

UMH is home to the Harry 
and Jeanette Weinberg Heart 
Institute, the only top-100 car- 
diovascular hospital in the Balti- 
more region, and the Curtis Na- 
tional Hand Center, the largest of 
its kind in the nation. 

The new helicopter pad was 
constructed specifically to serve 
cardiac and hand trauma _pa- 
tients. 

Schindler noted that many 
patients will not be from the sur- 
rounding area but will fly in from 
out of state. 

Previously, patients had to be 
transported to UMH by ambu- 
lance, a ride that took 20 to 30 
minutes. The helipad will drasti- 
cally reduce this transit time. 

Schindler predicted that the 
volume of cases would remain 
low, estimating about three hand 
traumas per month and one to five 
cardiovascular cases per week. 

She also noted that the addi- 
tion of a helipad was not a pre- 
cursor to future expansion. 

“We have no desire or inten- 
tion to turn into a trauma center,” 
Schindler said. 

Last year’s construction ap- 
proval on March 21 came with a 
clause stating that usage of the 
helipad for shock trauma cases 
“would require Mayor and City 
Council approval.” 

According to a hospital press 
release, new cardiac physicians 
have been hired to provide care 
for the extra cases that the heli- 
pad will bring to the hospital. 

“The estimated number of 
flights reflects these new physi- 





Despite noise concerns, helipad will open Oct. 13 





. vas __ COURTESY OF DEBRA SCHINDLER 
Union Memorial is the last full-service cardiac hospital in the state to build a heliport. 


cians,” the release noted. 

While helicopter accidents 
at hospitals are relatively rare, 
Schindler emphasized that UMH 
was observing all required FAA 
safety precautions. The helicopter 
will neither be fueled nor stored 
on the roof. She emphasized that 
the helipad would pose very low 
risk for accidents. 

Ten students from Charles 
Commons and Wolman Hall did 
not report hearing any construc- 
tion or helicopter noise coming 
from UMH. Most students felt 
that the helipad would not prove 
bothersome. 

Lauren Villa, a sophomore liv- 
ing in Charles Commons, said 
she thought that the helipad 
would not add much to the cur- 
rent noise level. 

“We live in a very busy area,” 
she said. “I don't think the addi- 
tion of a helicopter would have any 
effect on the level of noise for me.” 

Mara Roberts, a senior living 
in off-campus housing, echoed 
Villa’s statement. 

“T feel like a police car or an 
ambulance is a lot louder because 
it’s at street level, and they’re al- 
ways driving by here,” Roberts 
said. 

Freshman Ramya Krishnan 
said she felt that the new helipad 
would be beneficial to UMH and 
its patients. 

“I think the helicopters really 
useful because it allows access 
to accidents and things that you 
probably wouldn't be able to get 
to as fast as with an ambulance,’ 
she said. “Obviously there are a 
lot of alarms around here that 
make much more noise than a 


helicopter over at the hospital 
would.” 
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sophomore Patrick Armstrong discusses DSAGA events with fellaw members 


SAGA holds 13th annual 
Coming Out Day on campus 


By GISELLE CHANG 
Staff W riter 


In attempts to bring together 
students of all sexual orientations 
on campus, the Diverse Sexuality 
and Gender Alliance (DSAGA) is 
holding its 13th annual Coming 
Out Day today. 

The Coming Out Day events 
will take place today, and a 
Coming Out Dance will be held 
at the Glass Pavilion on Friday 
night. 

According to Jessica Popkin, 
senior and fundraising officer, 
the group has recently been put- 
ting extra efforts into ensuring 
that students are aware of its 
presence on campus. 

“People are so busy at Hop- 
kins that they don’t care enough 
to be homophobic — or sup- 
portive, for that matter. We want 
people to know that the LBTA 
community isn’t ignored on this 
campus altogether, which is why 
this weekend is so important to 
us,” Popkin said. 

The majority of today’s events 
will take place on the Breezeway, 
according to Keshav Khanijow, 
senior and director of opera- 
tions. 

There will be a mock wooden 
“closet,” likely a door frame, for 
willing students to walk through 
in a gesture of “coming out.” 

The dance on Friday will be 
hosted in collaboration with DSA- 
GA chapters at Goucher, Loyola, 
Towson, Morgan State and the 
University of Maryland, and it is 
expected to draw an attendance 
of at least 100 students. 

“Last year, we had 170 people 
come to the dance, which was in- 
credible. We hope there will be 
more this year, but we’re betting 
on 100,” Khanijow said. 

According to Connie Calde- 
ron, the director of administra- 
tion, one of the group’s current 
objectives is spreading the word 
that DSAGA is not just an organi- 
zation for gay students. 

“We're trying to be diverse. 
We can’t represent diverse sexu- 
ality if all our members are gay. 
If you're coming to DSAGA, it 


doesn’t need to mean you're gay; 
It just means that you support 
the cause of openness,” Calderon 
said. 

“We're trying to go in this 
new direction, bringing in our 
straight friends and getting their 
support.” 

Popkin echoed these state- 
ments and said that awareness 
and openness are the main goals 
that DSAGA wants to achieve. 

“We call ourselves the Diverse 
Sexuality and Gender Alliance 
and not a Gay Straight Alliance 
because it feels more inclusive. 
It does include straight people. I 
am straight. We are here to pro- 
mote awareness of the LGBT,” 
Popkin said. 

According to the DSAGA Web | 
site, on the morning of the first 
Hopkins Coming Out Day in 1996, 
all of the promotional posters were 
removed by Custodial Services at 
the administration’s request. 

The following day, Gloria 
Guzman, then a member of | 
DSAGA, organized a rally. The 
DSAGA has commemorated this 
landmark for the past 12 years on | 
Coming Out Day. 

Calderon said that the mem- | 
bers of DSAGA often share per- 
sonal stories of discrimination, 
or, alternatively, encouraging sto- 
ries of acceptance. 

Jin Cha, DSAGA secretary, de- 
scribed how his parents asked him | 
to suppress his sexuality for the 
sake of his family’s reputation. 

Cha said that the repression 
he felt at home was the motivat- | 
ing factor in his decision to join 
DSAGA. 

According to Popkin, although 
discrimination may still be a 
problem on campus, the atmo- | 
sphere has become more accept- 
ing in recent years. 

“Back when I was a freshman, 
there were some problems with 
certain out-of-the-closet indi- 
viduals on campus because they 
became like celebrities,” Popkin 
said. “I’ve found that this is less 
of an issue now. With awareness, 
freshmen who come out are less 
like celebrities and more like 





anybody else. 
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Large classes counter Hopkins’s 12:1 student/teacher ratio 


By NEIL MANIMALA 
Stat Writer 


Anne Kirwan 
wakes up each morning to the 
buzzing of an alarm clock only 


Sophomore 


to sit through the similar buzz- 
ing of her professor in her Orgo 
class. 

Phe droning of chemical re- 
actions and clacking of chalk on 
blackboard is amplified only by 
the echoes of her large lecture 
hall. As she treks across campus 
to her midterm, 
she knows she is not alone in her 
misery. 

This semester, Organic Chem- 


Biochemistry 


istry Lis the biggest class on cam- 
pus with a total of 546 students 
registered. 

The next three biggest classes 


| are Biochemistry with 400 stu- 


dents, Elements of Macroeco- 
nomics with 396 students and 
General Biology I plus Workshop 
with 345 students total. 

Hopkins’s 12:1 student ratio 
seems paltry when compared to 
Harvard’s 7:1 student-teacher ra- 
tio and Duke’s 8:1 student-teach- 
er ratio. 

Five percent of all Hopkins 
classes had over 100 students 
while 0.5 per- 





students in a 
class are split 
into numer- 
ous sections 
of about 15 
students each 
led by a teach- 
assistant 


Some 


ing 
(TA). 
students have 
found the sec- 
tions extreme- 
ly beneficial. 
“I learn a 
lot more in 


Cale section 
than I learn in 
Cale lecture 
because the 


Cale lecture is 
so big; I can't 
ask questions,” 
freshman Ste- 
ven Qian said. 


“Tl feel [that] 
especially for 
math, you 
need small 
classes be- 


cause if you don’t understand the 
fundamentals, you won’t under- 

stand the future topics.” 
Kirwan agrees that some sub- 
jects require more focus than is 
provided in a 





still has some 
large introduc- 
tory classes 
and major re- 


| quirements 


like Organic Chemistry. 

“Tt is intimidating because 
there are so many other people 
you know you have to compete 
with for the normalization and 
curve,” Kirwan said. 

“There is no student-teacher 
interaction unless you're one of 


| those students who answers all 


the questions.” rs 

Over-the years, the adminis- 
tration has made some efforts to 
either reduce class sizes or allevi- 
ate the adverse effects of larger 
classes. 

One effort was to simply cap 
registration in some classes or 
split the one single class between 
two professors. 

The latter is currently being 
done with Organic Chemistry 
this semester. 

“Our Orgo class had like 700 
people in our freshman year,” ju- 
nior Liny John said. 

Another strategy to lower 
the effects of some large classes 
is the section system in which 





Courses olfer online textbook alternatives 


By LAURA MUTH 
Staff Writer 


Although the use of online re- 
sources at Hopkins has become 
common practice since the in- 
troduction of E-Reserves in 1993, 
questions of legality as well as 
efficiency continue to be raised 
due the tendency of technology 
to evolve faster than the law can 
keep up, causing clashes with 
copyright law and intellectual 
property. 

Some of the most common on- 
line resources used by Hopkins 
students are the Milton S. Eisen- 
hower (MSE) Library’s E-Re- 
serves and the WebCT program. 
E-Reserves allows professors 
to grant access to excerpts from 
textbooks and journal articles 
online through the library. 

Abby Collier, head of the Re- 
serves section of the MSE library, 
wrote in an e-mail to the News- 
Letter that, “MSE library staff col- 
laborate with the JHU’s General 
Counsel's office to work within 
copyright laws.” 

Staff members at the MSE Li- 
brary occasionally work with 
the Copyright Clearance Center 
(CCC) to comply with regulations, 
as well as individually requesting 

permission from publishers. _ 

Postings to WebCT occasion- 
ally become more complicated. 
While technically photocopying 
sections of a text and posting 
them to WebCT does not consti- 

te a copyright infringement, 
the use of password protection 
limits distribution. Because of 
this, WebCT postings are not 
generally considered the best 
option for professors. For this 





reason, the reference staff at the 
MSE Library recommends using 
E-Reserves instead. 

Another online resource gain- 
ing prominence is Online Web 
Learning (OWL), a Web site based 
on course textbooks. Questions 
are assigned at the end of each 
chapter; Students have five tries 
to answer each correctly. 

One of the main classes using 
OWL is Introductory Chemistry. 

“In principle, this kind of set- 
up should provide students a 
better means for keeping up with 
the material,” Chemistry Profes- 
sor David Draper wrote in.an e- 
mail to the News-Letter. 

“I mean, it depends what 
the professors put into it, but I 
haven't had any problems with 
the system,” student Shantini 
Persaud said. 

However, another student who 
wished to remain anonymous 
was less enthusiastic. “Some of 
the questions are not related to 
what is talked about in class,” he 
said. “It makes you worried, be- 
cause you wonder if you missed 
something.” 

Draper acknowledged that 
there is still some uncertainty 
about OWL’ efficiency. 

“It is still too early in the se- 
mester to tell just how effective it 
is,” he wrote. 

Inaddition to the use of excerpts 
on E-Reserves and WebCT and the 
use of OWL, some professors have 
found a new way to bring text- 
books to students. International 
Economics Professor Frank Weiss 
uses the commercially owned 
Web site aplia.com, which puts en- 
tire textbooks as well as supple- 
mentary material online. 


Aplia has agreements with 
publishing companies that allow 
the use of their material. Weiss, 
senior lecturer and associate chair 
of the Economics Department, 
wrote in an e-mail to the News- 
Letter that said “Aplia made tie-in 
sales with textbooks . . . So, Aplia 
makes deals with publishers.” 

Weiss claimed that the main 
advantage of Aplia and online 
textbooks in general is cost. He 
wrote, “New editions of virtu- 
ally unchanged textbooks come 
out very frequently. [The eco- 
nomics textbook] can cost almost 
$200, something I have always 
resented and resisted foisting on 
the students. The Aplia text costs 
$30 for students. The Aplia home- 
work costs $35, which I was go- 
ing to require anyway ... fora 
total of $65.” 

The main disadvantage of on- 
line textbooks is that students 
cannot take notes in the margins 
or highlight significant passages. 
However, Aplia has a policy that 
allows students to print out one 
copy of the textbook. 

Weiss stressed the importance 
of a textbook’s quality. He wrote, 
“I would only have used an on- 
line textbook if I thought the text- 
book [was] good. The medium is 
secondary.” 

According to Collier, the li- 
brary staff and professors con- 
tinue to work to ensure that their 
online materials abide by copy- 
right regulations and are helpful 
to students. 

“Cooperation between Library 
staff and faculty and staff who use 
learning management systems. . . 
to support course instruction con- 
tinues to evolve,” she wrote. 
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concepts.” 

The limited 
number of 
classrooms on 
campus, how- 
ever, may provide sizable hurdles 
to achieving a goal of small class 
sizes. 

Large classes often present a 
difficult task to the Registrar’s 
scheduling desk as they assign 
lecture halls for the course and 
numerous rooms for the sec- 
tions. 
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“The scheduling on this cam- 
pus is always a challenge. The 
challenges vary from year to 
year. The biggest challenge this 
year was the closing of Gilman 
Hall,” Todd Bullock of the Reg- 
istrar’s scheduling desk said. 

Those students without large 
major requirements and intro 
classes enjoy the benefits of ac- 
tive class discussions and even 
seminar-style meetings. 

“I’m a classics major. I don’t 
have a class with more than 15 
people in it. I like being in real- 
ly small classes because I get to 
know the professor, and a lot of 
my classes are discussion-based, 
so it’s easier to see what's going 
on,” freshman Rose Schneider 
said. 

Not all students have a prob- 
lem with large classes though. 
Much of the material in intro 
classes is a review of subjects 
covered in high school and pre- 
vious courses, so the need for in- 
creased teacher-student interac- 
tion is minimized. 

“My Physics, Chemistry and 
Bio classes are big. They’re all 


Organic Chemistry, a pre-med requirement, is the largest class on campus with 546 current students. 


really easy so I don’t really need 
teachers. Sections are just as 
easy,” freshman Jeffrey Lio said. 

“{ think morning classes 
should be really big so we could 
sleep,” freshman Sruthi Sakam- 
uri said. 

While too many classes with 
over 100 students may not be 
favorable, the number of large 
courses may be left at a healthy 
minimum. 

“The overall goal is to offer 
as many courses as possible and 
have a diverse range of offerings 
rather than only focusing on 
the size of the classes,” Bullock 
said. 

For students like Kirwan, that 
may mean many more mornings 
of yawn-filled notetaking in the 
midst of hundreds of others stu- 
dents. 

In terms of comparing class 
sizes with those at competing 
schools such as Harvard and 
Duke, Bullock noted that it is 
more important for students to 
focus on the quality of the cours- 
es than on the number of peers in 
each class. 
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Eight out of 109 emergency “blue lights” on campus are currently out of service. 


Maliunctioning blue light 
poles present security risk 


By NEIL MANIMALA 
Staff Writer 


A routine inspection by se- 
curity personnel on Monday 
discovered eight out-of-order 
ePhones, commonly known as 
blue light poles, out of 109 total 
units spread out around the Hop- 
kins area. 

Each ePhone consists of a 
phone connected to the Campus 
Safety and Security Homewood 
Communication Center, a high- 
powered blue strobe light acti- 
vated by a red emergency button, 
and a siren activated by the but- 
ton. Problems in any of the com- 
ponents could compromise func- 
tion of the entire unit. 

“Each of these ePhones tele- 
phone lines are automatically 
tested on a daily basis by a cen- 
tral computer system located at 
the Homewood Communication 
Center which reports any irregu- 
larities of function,” Executive 
Director of Campus Safety and 
Security Edmund Skrodzki said. 

“Twice a month a member of 
the Homewood Communica- 
tion Center physically tests each 
ePhone for proper operation of 
the telephone circuitry and to 
make sure that the blue strobe 
and siren work,” he said. “Also 
each week Campus Officers 
working the overnight shift visu- 
ally inspect each ePhone to en- 
sure that both the blue light and 
keypad light are working.” 

Despite these rigorous stan- 
dards, however, members of the 
administration said they have 
noticed faulty blue light poles be- 
fore Monday’s inspection. 

“I noticed two this fall or 
summer. I called Facilities and I 
called Mr. Skrodzki. I think what 
I was told was that he ensured me 
that his people are asked to do a 
weekly midnight check of out- 
ages. I know that one issue they 
told me about was that they were 
out of strobe lights. I wrote that 
this shouldn’t be something they 
run out of,” Vice Provost Paula 
Burger said. 

The University has had an 
emergency communication sys- 
tem in place since the 1980s with 
32 old phones; In 2005, these were 
replaced with the custom-manu- 
factured Ramtel Emergency Tele- 
phones, which comprise the en- 
tire current group of units. The 
ePhones are supposed to be more 
efficient than the older emergen- 
cy phones. 

“The new ones that were 
installed go back three years. 
They’ve been pretty reliable. We 
haven't had many problems,” 


Executive Director of Facilities 
Larry Kilduff said. 
first I've heard of so many not 
working at the same time. We’ll 
get them repaired as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

Some students found the in- 
spection results disconcerting 
regardless of these promises to 
fix the ePhones. Even security of- 
ficers agree that out-of-order blue 
light poles could be detrimental 
to campus security. 

“T give tours for Blue Key and 
tell kids about these [ePhones] all 


the time. It’s a little unnerving | 


because I trust everything to be 
working around here. I can’t say 


I ever felt unsafe on campus, but | 


if anything ever came up and 
the blue light isn’t working, that 
would be a problem,” sophomore 
Danica Sheth said. 

“It wouldn’t affect us as po- 


lice officers, but it would affect | 
the person seeking help. The re- | 


Record number of voters, candidates in freshman elections 


sponse would be slowed down 
considerably,” an anonymous 
Hopkins police officer said. 

The consideration of blue light 
pole function has also opened 
up discussion of other facets of 
campus security. While Hop- 
kins was rated by Reader’s Digest 
as the safest college campus in 
the country last year, there are 
inherent difficulties in ensuring 
that all elements of a security in- 
frastructure perform their tasks 
properly. 

“Tt makes me feel sort of un- 
safe. If you noticed, the regular 
streetlights aren't working either. 
It’s so dark walking between 
the AMRs, the FFC and places,” 
freshman Lacroyah Walker said. 

This streetlight deficiency 
coupled with the blue light mal- 
functions could pose some spe- 
cial threats to students living off 
campus if they have to traverse 
long distances. 

“T guess it’s kind of surpris- 
ing, and I don’t feel any more safe 
knowing that. Personally, I don’t 
feel any danger, but I live in the 
Halstead, and it’s pretty far,” se- 
nior Greg Harris said. 

The administration makes it 
clear, though, that all these con- 
cerns are duly noted and that 
this discovery of eight out-of-or- 
der blue light poles will remain a 
rarity. 

“We take these matters very 
seriously. I think we have a cam- 
pus [where] students feel com- 
fortable walking around at night. 
This is unusual to have this many 
[ePhones] out. Having a safe 
campus is a top priority, so we 
need to jump on this right away,” 
Burger said. 
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Pell Grant program to face $6 billion deficit 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 

Skelly wrote that more than 
800,000 prospective students ap- 
plied for federal grants compared 
to last year. 

The memorandum indicated 
that in the first half of 2008, 
about nine million students 
nationally applied for financial 
aid; a 16 percent increase from 
last year. 

The number of Hopkins stu- 
dents applying for aid also in- 
creased. 

“We anticipate an increase in 
the number of students and fami- 
lies seeking some type of finan- 
cial assistance from us whether 
it is in the form of loans, grants, 
work study or scholarships. The 


| | state of the economy has a direct 


impact on many families’ abil- 


| ity to pay the associated cost of 


sending their son or daughter to 
college,” Amoroso said. 

The annual report by the 
American Council of Educa- 
tion, which represents colleges 
and universities on education 
issues and public policy, states 
that more nontraditional stu- 


| dents such as older learners 


are returning to college to im- 


| prove their job skills during the 


| economic 


decline, triggering 


| an increase in demand for Pell 


Grants. 
Ryan Novencido, a 30-year- 
old construction worker who 


| dropped out of high school, is 
one such student. 





“I don’t make enough money 
with my current job. I probably 
couldn't have afforded my text- 
books and tuition without my 
Pell Grant,” he said. 

Novencido now uses his grant 
to study computer science at 


| Community College of Baltimore 





County. 

“A rule of thumb is that if the 
economy is bad, college enroll- 
ments go up and vice versa,” 
Frederick Community College 
Vice President for Planning, Mar- 


| keting and Assessment Craig 


Clagett said. 
Congress recently raised 
the value of the maximum Pell 


Grant from $4,241 to $4,310 due 
to the increased need in the 
main federal grant program for 
low-income college students. 

“There are numerous things 
happening right now in the Unit- 
ed States. Because more people 
are going to college and apply- 
ing for financial aid, more people 
who qualify for Pell Grants are 
showing up on campuses,” Skel- 
ly wrote. 

The Department of Educa- 
tion calculates that the funding 
for Pell Grants for the 2009 fiscal 
year will reach $20.2 billion com- 
pared with $14.2-billion budget 
in 2008. 

Initially, Congress allocat- 
ed $14.2 billion for the federal 
grants for the current fiscal 
year. But because of the increase 
of incoming students and ris- 
ing shortfalls of previous years, 
Congress must either add $6 bil- 
lion in new funds for the next 
fiscal year or cut the size and 
appropriation of grants. 

If Congress decides to add the 
$6 billion in new funds, it would 
increase the funding by 40 per- 
cent, the largest yearly increase 
in federal aid since its concep- 
tion. 

“Congress —_ underestimated 
the increase of students who 
would need federal financial aid 
this year. There’s more unmet 
than anyone predicted,” Asso- 
ciative Executive Director of the 
American Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars and Admissions 
Officers Barmak Nassirian wrote 
in an e-mail. 

It is unlikely, though, that 
Congress will reduce the fund- 
ing for Pell Grants or cut the size 
and appropriation of the federal 
grant due to its nationwide pop- 
ularity. 

“Pell Grants open the door 
to higher education for millions 
of low-income students. Many 
of them rely on the grant [to 
achieve] a higher education and 
a better standard of living. If 
Congress threatens to cut fund- 
ing for Pell Grants, I guarantee 
that many of my fellow politi- 
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cians and I won't stay quiet,” 
Maryland Congressman Elijah 
Cummings wrote in an e-mail 
to the News-Letter. 

The office of Maryland House 
Representative Christopher Van 
Hollen, a strong supporter of in- 
creasing funding for Pell Grants, 
reiterated that Van Hollen, “is 
committed to ensuring that Pell 
Grants and other federal aid pro- 
grams do not decrease in the fu- 
ture.” 

Even though Congress has 
increased the funding for Pell 
Grants last year, the portion of 
college costs that it covers has 
dwindled. 

Information from the College 
Board Web site indicates that 
in 1987 to 1988, the maximum 
Pell Grant covered half a year’s 
study at an average public four- 
year college. 

Last year, however, the maxi- 
mum Pell Grant only covered a 
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Congress must appropriate $6 billion to fund recipients’ higher educational costs. 


third of the cost. 

The students most affected 
by the fate of Pell Grants are 
those who attend public four- 
year colleges and universities. 
Many community colleges are 
currently experiencing record 
enrollments due to the stagnant 
economy. 

“It sucks when you're unem- 
ployed but, hey, what can you 
do? I could either find a less-pay- 
ing full-time job or take a couple 
of part-time jobs, go to school, 
and hopefully find a better job 
with my new degree when the 
time is right,” full-time CCBC 
student Joey Matteson said. 

Following the national trend, 
enrollments at the Community 
College of Baltimore County 
were 20 percent higher than last 
year, and President Sandra Kurti- 
nitis said she expects a 13 percent 
increase of full-time students by 
next semester. 





Committee on Student Elections utilizes Facebook group to garner active participation in campaigning and voter turnout 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A1 
the election period. 

“Disqualifications are usually 
really common because people 
just don’t turn things in on time, 
but the Facebook group clarified 
this rule, among others,” he said. 

Additional actions that have 
led to disqualifications in past 
years have included negative 
campaigning, failure to submit 
campaign spending reports on 
time, badgering opponents and 
campaigning during the voting 
period. 

According to Kanu, with all 
candidates using the same Face- 
book group, these campaign in- 
fractions would have been im- 
mediately exposed. 

As part of the campaign pro- 
cess, all candidates had to get 200 
signatures from members of their 
class to be eligible to run. 

This pushed the candidates to 
actually meet the classmates they 
wished to represent in person, 
rather than depending solely on 
technology. 

Despite the use of online re- 
sources like Facebook, the elected 
SGA members put an emphasis 
on developing a personal con- 
nection while campaigning. 

“You just go out and meet 
whoever you can. That's the best 
way to do it,” Senator-elect Eliza- 
beth Duval said. 

President-elect McGuiggen 
said that his strategy included as 
much interaction with voters as 
possible. 


Oct. 1 at 2:02 p.m: Two projectors mounted on the ceilings of unlocked classrooms 212, 
The pen cables any screws of a third ey were dite 








The new freshman executive council, elected last week, is composed of a preside 


“T tried to create a personal 
connection with as many people 
as I could. After I got my 200 sig- 
natures, I sent everyone a thank- 
you e-mail for that,” he said. 

Bothalso cited the opportunity 
to meet people and get involved 
as one of the main reasons they 
chose to run in the first place. 

McGuiggen said he was vigi- 
lant in passing out flyers as a 
campaign too. Like the other 
candidates, he participated in the 
election night at the Fresh Food 
Café (FFC). 

McGuiggen has already heard 
about some of the concerns of his 
class. 

“A lot of people have talked to 
me about housing and dining is- 
sues, so Id like to try to resolve 
some of those,” he said. 

These issues include running 
out of forks in the FFC and the 
noise from landscaping work 
around dorms early in the morn- 
ing. 

Now that they are elected, the 
freshman officers must begin 
their work by joining commit- 


tees to serve 
on. These 
include » the 
Academic In- 
tegrity Com- 
mittee and 
the Housing 
and Dining 
Committee, 
among oth- 
ers. 
While 
many are 
not yet sure 
which com- 
mittee they 


will join, 
McGuiggen 
said that 
he knows 


he wants to 
serve on the 
Housing and 
Dining Com- 
mittee. 

“lua Can, € 
wait to start 
working,” — 
McGuiggen 
said. 


Ben McGuiggen will 
president-elect, with plans to forge personal connections. 
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nt-elect and six class senators-elect. 
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Things I’ve Learned, with 


By LEAH MAINIERO 


News & Features Editor 


Years ago, Professor Benja- 
min Ginsberg planned his future 
by closing his eyes and putting 
One of two letters — one turn- 
ing down his acceptance to law 
school, the other turning down 
his acceptance to graduate school 
— in his mailbox. 

After the graduate school and 
a long teaching career at Cornell, 
Ginsberg now teaches American 
politics in the Krieger School of 
Arts and Sciences and coordi- 
nates the Hopkins Atchison pro- 
gram in Washington, DC. 

Ginsberg spoke with the 
News-Letter about his impromptu 
decision to pursue a career in 
the political science field and his 
predictions about the upcoming 
election’s outcome. 


News-Letter (N-L): What led 
you to pursue a career in political 
science? 

Benjamin Ginsberg (BG): Well, 
it was actually totally by chance. 
When I was in college, like ev- 
eryone else, I had no idea what | 
wanted to do, and I didn’t know 
what I would do working in an 
occupation anyway, except what 
I had seen on television. 

I was a political science major, 
an undergraduate at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and most of my 
friends planned to go on to law 
school, but I didn’t know if I 
could do that. 

In all these lawyer programs I 
had seen on television, all these 
people were always standing up 
and delivering these brilliant 
orations. I thought, ‘Wow, I can’t 
do that.’ However, the professors 
sat around the library looking at 
musty volumes, and I thought, 
“You know, I could do that’ 

I applied to law school and 
to graduate school. This was 
the pre-computer era, so no one 
knew what you were doing. I got 
my acceptances, and I put down 
my class deposits. 

I put down a deposit for both 
[law and graduate school]. In 
September my girlfriend asked 
me, ‘What are you doing?’ I said, 
‘I don’t know,’ and she said, ‘You 
have to decide’ 

I typed out letters to both 


turning down my place and 
asking for my deposit back. | 
stood outside by the mailbox 
with one in each hand, I closed 
my eyes, and I threw one in the 
box, then | opened my eyes to 
see what I was doing. I was go- 
ing to graduate school. And I 
said, ‘OK.’ 


N-L: So it was completely by 
chance? 

BG: I might easily have gone to 
the law school. But once I started 
[graduate school], I really enjoyed 
it. It was an intellectual challenge, 
and in particular there were pro- 
fessors from whom I learned an 
enormous amount. 

It turns out I had been com- 
pletely mistaken about what 
people did in different careers. It 
turns out that hardly any lawyers 
set foot in a courtroom and talk; 
They usually sit in their offices or 
the law library staring at comput- 
er screens, whereas the profes- 
sors, they have to stand up and 
talk. I learned how to do that. 


N-L: You’ve had a very suc- 
cessful career as a professor, and 
you must certainly have some 
very interesting experiences to 
share. Who would you say is the 
most interesting person you've 
ever met? 

BG: Oh, I’ve met a lot of really 
interesting people as a professor; 
some of them 
faculty, some 





When | arrived at the Hopkins 
office space in Washington, I was 
sitting there and in came some- 
one | had heard of but never met. 

His name was Harold Seid- 
man and he was then in his 70s. 
He was the assistant director of 
the White House Office of Man- 
agement and Budget and had 
been a well-known person in 
Washington for years. 

In Washington there are a 
number of people in the bureau- 
cracy who sort of know every- 
thing. You know, the politicians 
are up there blathering. They 
don’t know anything, but there 
are a small number of long-time 
civil servants who run the place 
and Harold was one of those, so 
[ used to spend hours listening to 
him tell his stories. 

For example, he was a staffer 
in the Lyndon Johnson White 
House and he was an assistant 
director of what was then called 
the Bureau of the Budget, but in 
those days they didn’t have po- 
litical staffers. The staffers were 
civil servants, and at the time he 
had an office right next to Lyn- 
don Johnson’s, as he had before 
for Kennedy and Eisenhower. 

[He told me] he had to leave 
government for a while. Lyndon 
Johnson was a great man, he said, 
but he was a total lunatic. He 
used to be up all night — John- 
son was a well-known insomniac 

— and would 





of them stu- 
dents, some of 
them alumni. 

One really 


“Politics is everywhere. 
You don’t have to be a 


get a couple 
hours sleep in 
the afternoon. 
But if John- 
son was up all 
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Poli Sci Professor Benjamin Ginsberg 


interesting 
person that I 
met was aman 


political scientist to get 
involved in politics.” 


night walking 
around and 
opened your 





named ___— Har- es BENJAMIN GINSBERG, door, he ex- 
old Seidman pected you to 
whom I met PROFESSOR be there. 

when I first [Seidman] 
came to Hop- said everyone 
kins. would go nuts 


One of the reasons why I left 
Cornell to come to Hopkins was 
because the then-dean of Hop- 
kins, Lloyd Armstrong, and the 
then-president, William Richard- 
son, wanted to do more in Wash- 
ington, and I was very interested 
in involving myself in Washing- 
ton activities. It was the place to 
be. 


because they would be in their 
office the whole night. And then 
[he told me that] Johnson would 
call two a.m. staff meetings in his 
bathroom. And Johnson would sit 
on the can with his pants down 
and hold a staff meeting. 

So Harold Seidman said to 
himself, you know, here I am, an 
adult, and I am standing in this 
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American Politics professor Benjamin Ginsberg predicts that the 2008 presidential race will be an easy win for Barack Obama (D-IL). 


lunatic’s bathroom holding a staff 
meeting. I am out of here. 

He was also the one who 
wrote the legislation written by 
Congress admitting Alaska and 
Hawaii to the Union. 


N-L: You must be very inter- 
ested in the upcoming election? 

BG: Well, it now seems like a 
foregone conclusion as a strongly 
democratic year. I listened to all 
the debates, which have become 
irrelevant this year. And I must 
say every time Sarah Palin says, 
‘You betcha.’ I crack up. 

But still, this is a year that will 
clearly be a democratic year. I’m 
thinking of 1964, when the Dem- 
ocrats swept to power, or 1980 
when the Republicans swept to 
power. 

The pointis, we're in an econom- 
ic crisis, and the party in power 
now is going to lose. You don’t have 
to be a genius to figure this out. 


N-L: What do find most inter- 
esting about the upcoming elec- 
tion? 

BG: Well, you know, this is an 
historic race in a number of ways. 


Iam totally fascinated by the fact 
that we will have an African- 
American president. 

When I was a college student, 
we were still debating black vot- 
ing rights. So in a very short pe- 
riod of time, our nation’s race 
relations have changed so much 
that we will, in a month, elect an 
African-American president. So, 
that has to be the most important 
development in this election. 

Other than that, I thought that 
Sarah Palin was pretty weird. 


N-L: How would you respond 
to people who characterize Hop- 
kins as a politically apathetic 
school? 

BG: I don’t think that’s true. I 
think Hopkins has quite a num- 
ber of political groups. I would 
not say that Hopkins is more po- 
litically apathetic than any other 
school. 

Among all the elite schools, I 
think that we have more Repub- 
licans at Hopkins than at any of 
the others. You know, if you go 
to Harvard or to Penn, you don’t 
meet.any other Republicans. At 
most other schools, the spec- 


trum is from extreme left to left, 
whereas at Hopkins there’s much 
more variety. 


N-L: Do you have any advice to 
undergraduates interested in pur- 
suing a career in political science? 

BG: Well, politics are every- 
where; You don’t have to be a po- 
litical scientist to get involved in 
politics. 

But at Hopkins we have the 
Washington Program, this se- 
mester we have 16 students living 
in Washington in the Atchison 
program. Students can definitely 
get involved in Washington. 

Iremember years ago at Cornell 
we had an intern who got an in- 
ternship at the State Department, 
and I remember her complaining 
about how boring it was. 

But she said one night all of 
a sudden the phone rang, and 
somebody on the other side was 
yelling, ‘Iraqi tanks are coming 
over the border. What should we 
do?’ She said, ‘I thought I proba- 
bly better not make the decision’ 
So the Atchison program is defi- 
nitely something I recommend to 
students. 
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Health commissioner talks vaccines, Baltimore. SIIIP moves ahead with 
| plans to fund green ideas 


ig, Hopkins affiliates can recelve grants 


By MING WEN 


News & Features Editor 


Baltimore City’s Commission- 
er of Health Joshua M. Sharfstein 
spoke to students Tuesday night 
about his personal experiences 
on the front-lines of public health 
and why he believes that holding 
to a specific agenda would pre- 
vent his ability to seize opportu- 
nities when they arise. 

Sharfstein described the un- 
predictable path he took to the 
position of Comissioner. After 
completing his medical studies at 
Harvard Medical School in 1996, 
he trained in pediatrics at Boston 
Medical Center and Children’s 
Hospital and finished a fellow- 
ship in pediatrics at Boston Uni- 
versity. 

However, he referred to him- 
self on Tuesday night as “not 
God's gift to science,” and went 
to Capitol Hill, serving as a mem- 
ber under Congressman Henry 
A. Waxman of the Democratic 
staff of the Government Reform 
Committee in the U.S. House of 
Representatives. 

Describing the departure of 
his girlfriend to Guatemala for 
five years of work as a turning 
point, Sharfstein then related 
his experience of reading about 
the ongoing battle between the 
tobacco industry and their op- 
ponents, who legally had to re- 
spond to all of the industry ob- 
jections limiting the sale of their 
products. 

“That’s what I wanted to do. 
I said to myself: I want to take 
part in the bureaucratic process!” 
Sharfstein said. 

Although his first job in this 
capacity as a fact-checker of foot- 
notes would be mundane to most, 
Sharfstein thrived from it. 

“They said to me, ‘Well here’s 
the thing. The only thing we 
need is someone to check legal 
footnotes.’ I said to them, ‘If you 
lock me in a room for 20 hours a 
day checking legal footnotes, it’II 
be so much more vividly pleasur- 
able than the surgery rotation I 
just finished,” Sharfstein said. 

After what he describes as 
“an incredible two-month expe- 


“TU 


rience” working with the FDA 
Commissioner and top tobacco 
scientists, Sharfstein had a clearer 
conception of what kind of work 
he wanted to undertake. 

“I enjoyed it [medicine] and 
could have done it. But you put 
two things together and sud- 
denly there was nobody at the 
agency who could put the sci- 
ence together politically to make 
the point. It really was incred- 
ibly clear to me that this was the 
direction I wanted my career to 
take,” Sharfstein said. 

Sharfstein then decided to ap- 
ply for an interview to become 
the Commissioner of Health for 
Baltimore City. Although ini- 
tially put off by the interview’s 
sole requirement: “tremendous 
personal experience,” Sharfstein 
decided to treat it as a learning 
opportunity. 

“I could work in public health 
while doing it. I was taking a 
train down to Washington dur- 
ing the day and coming back. I 
thought I really don’t know Bal- 
timore that well. I didn’t think 
there was a chance in the world 
but I wanted an interview for the 
position. When I got to the inter- 
view I thought I'd use that as an 
opportunity to learn about PH,” 
Sharfstein said. 

Sharfstein recalled the process 
of learning more about public 
health issues in Baltimore. 

“I e-mailed the dean of the 
School of Nursing at Hopkins 
and I wrote this excruciating e- 
mail to her. ‘Dear Dean Hill, you 
probably don’t remember me so 
delete this message. We talked 
about how dry the chicken was. 
I'm applying for this job and was 
wondering what you thought 
about public health in Balti- 
more,” Sharfstein said. 

To his surprise, a reply came 
back with the names of 15 peo- 
ple the Dean believed Sharfstein 
needed to talk to. 

“[She introduced me to] all 
these senior people in public 
health, and she CCed them, and 
at the bottom was this excruciat- 
ing e-mail. I got up the next morn- 
ing [and called] everyone on this 
list. I got excited because there 
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Sharfstein has worked to make health care in Baltimore more efficient and accessible. 


are huge public health issues in 
Baltimore,” Sharfstein said. 

In the course of his meet- 
ings with members of the Public 
Health community, Sharfstein 
met with Republican staffers and 
was appalled by their approach 
to addressing public health prob- 
lems. 

“They said to me, ‘Can you 
believe the NIH is spending 
money to study teenagers’ sexu- 
al responses to alcohol? Can you 
believe that?’ I thought to my- 
self, ‘How do you think all these 
problems you're complaining 
about come about?” Sharfstein 
said. 

In addition to his stories of his 
duties on Capitol Hill and prep- 
aration for the Commissioner 
position, Sharfstein shared with 
the audience his experiences as 
a doctor and his realization that 
the real world is much more com- 
plicated than the world taught in 
school. 

“I would go to the ER the next 
night and ask this girl, “What's 



















the issue?” [She said,] ‘I’m try- 
ing to get pregnant but with my 





With financial backir 


ContTINUED FROM Pace Al , 
the restrictive five-year system, 
leran said. 

“It’s wonderful that students 
will be able to help increase the 
sustainability on campus,” said 
Julia Blocher, president of the 
Hopkins Energy Action Team. 

According to Blocher, HEA] 


89cCcA ] > 25 
| members have expressed intere ; 
| in the project and the success 0 


| the Green Idea Generator project 


| last year bodes well for SHIP. 


partner’s brother, and we're hav- | 


ing trouble, and I was wondering 
if I needed fertility work.’ It was 
to me like, ‘Whoa, that’s the real 
world,” Sharfstein said. 

Sharfstein addressed the com- 
mon dilemma of choosing a ca- 
reer with enthusiasm. 


“My approach has been to | 


find something that’s really ex- 
citing and not being too para- 
noid about whether or not it’s 
the right career move and just 
try to enjoy it. Some people say 





I’m going to train as a doctor and | 


then do policy. You spent all that 
time doing medicine and not 


wanting to do it. Just do policy. | 
It’s not worth the time spent,” | 


Sharfstein said. 


The Commissioner believed | 


that discovering one’s true in- | 


terests was, in many ways, more 


difficult than actually pursuing | 


them. 
“You find what you like to do 
and you"go for it. That’s harder 


than ‘finding the job you really | 


want. It'was pretty serendipitous. 


I really like being on the edge of | 


politics and health and science. I 
don’t believe that what I’ve done 
is comfortable for other people. 
There are a lot of ways to make 
a difference. Some people really 
feel like research is their inter- 
est, and they’re going to make a 
difference there, and that’s criti- 
cally important. See where you're 
comfortable. Don’t try to squeeze 
yourself into somebody’s precon- 
ceived notion of what you should 
be,” Sharfstein said. 

When a member of the audi- 
ence asked, “What are your top 
priorities as Commissioner?” 
Sharfstein replied, “It is an oc- 
cupational hazard for a health 
commissioner [to have priori- 
ties].” He then went to recount a 
past incident that had cemented 
this personal belief. A reporter 
had approached him and said, 
“There's an asthma epidemic in 
Baltimore,” to which the Com- 
missioner replied, “I don’t know 
that much. I'll call you back.” The 
reporter then said, “So it’s not 
an epidemic? We’re interview- 
ing some kids, and they can’t 
breathe at night. Baltimore has 
the highest number of asthma 
deaths, patients and cases, and 
the health commissioner is not 
saying it’s an epidemic?” 

Sharfstein conveyed in broad 
strokes the difficulties he faced 
as a public figure and a leader, 

“You need to take your breaks 
where you can get them. If you 
set too much of an agenda in ad- 
vance, you miss the opportunity 
that comes walking by. Some 
things may not seem glamorous, 
[but] you make progress that al- 
lows you to gain credibility and 
take on the bigger challenges.” 

In finishing, the commission- 
er professed that he was a realist, 
and in the course of his daily job, 
he often had to defend that posi- 
tion. 

“You have to be willing to 
wipe away whatever precon- 
ceived notions you have because 
at the end of the day it’s about 


saving lives. I’m not an ideo- 


logue. There are certain people 
who believe that vaccines are a 
huge conspiracy. I tell them that 
Iam more responsible for wip- 
ing out part of the $250-million 
vaccine industry than anyone 
else. I have never accepted mon- 
ey from anyone. They loathe me, 
and I’m telling them that [be- 
lieving this] would be a horrible 
mistake.” 





| Mike Rogers, with Karen Nie, 


“There was so much excite- 


# | ment about the green idea gen- 


erator project that not all the 
projects could be implemented, 


| Blocher said. “SHIP will therefore 


provide an avenue to funding yet 
more good, green ideas.” Moy 
Hopkins students were initial- 
ly inspired to create the program 
by a similar program at Harvard 
University, the Harvard Green 
Campus Initiative, implemented 
in 2000, which provides revolv- 
ing funds for sustainability proj- 
ects. 
Like Harvard, Hopkins is 
moving toward a model of stu- 
dent sustainability. SHIP has put 


| allits implementation documents 


online so that other schools make 
take advantage of them, which 
Oberlin College has already 
done. 

According to Teran, SHIP is 
not a loan fund as it was origi- 
nally thought, but will instead 
make a “payback” by lowering 
the operating costs of Hopkins, 
as Senior Vice President for Fi- 
nance and Administration James 
McGill wanted 
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area of sustainable development 
and the presidents the three stu- 
dent groups. 

“The goal is to use the evalu- 
ations committee as a power- 
holding entity to give everyone a 
stake in the process,” Teran said, 

One of the first projects SHIP 
plans to fund will likely be se- 
curing the final funding for the 
waste vegetable pre-boiler, ac. 
cording, to Teran. 

Members of the SHIP execy- 
tive board, who met yesterday, 
have already started talking to 
local restaurants about the use of 
their oil to power the waste veg- 
etable pre-boiler. 

Other students, including 
those in the university’s environ- 
mental engineering department, 
have already expressed interest 
in taking advantage of SHIP’s of- 
ferings. SHIP is now functional, 
and students and faculty are en- 
couraged to apply for grants, 

The SHIP executive board ex- 
pressed interested in funding for 
projects such as installing revoly- 
ing doors in buildings and light 
bulb replacements in addition to 
other energy-efficient changes, 

“Sustainability is a responsi- 
bility, an ethical responsibility, 
which is why some people will 
just be throwing out ideas and 
have economic benefits joining,” 
said Murphy, an executive board 
member. 

The process that proposals un- 
dergo begins with an application 
to SHIP, and how well it meets the 
criteria. Projects requiring $5,000 

or less may be 





to have a more 
centralized ap- 
proach to sus- 
tainability. 

The Office of 


Looking at the raw 
numbers, we could 


presented and 
voted upon by 
e-mail, while 
projects exceed- 
ing $5,000 must 


Facilities Man- Save more money. be presented 
agement will Sie and evaluated 
shoulder the It’s time to stop in a_ formal 
implementation talking and start twice-per-se- 


of. projects and 
funding will be 


doing something. 





mester meeting 
of the. Evalua- 


more central- DAN TERAN, SHIP tions Commit 
ized. d tee. 

SHIP is pri- CommMitTEE MEMBER After the 
marily —com- evaluation, 
posed of an ex- projects will 


ecutive board, 

consisting of five students se- 
lected by the SGA Committee on 
Leadership Appointments, and 
an evaluations committee. ; 

Teran is the student director 
and Davis Bookhart is the Staff 
Director of the executive board. 
Other members include Sean 
Murphy, Mike Rogers, Karen 
Nie, Laura Veldhuis and Alexia 
Simmonard. 

The executive board func 
tions to identify new projects, 
assist with the application pro- 
cess and maintain the outward 
visibility of the program. In ad- 
dition, the executive board relies 
on the three other environmental 
groups on campus: the Engineers 
for a Sustainable World, Students 
for Environmental Action and the 
Hopkins Energy Action Team. 

The evaluations committee 
will be responsible for meet- 
ing twice a semester to vote on 
whether the project meets fund- 
ing criteria, which is composed 
of the staff director, student di- 
rector (to represent the executive 
board), associate deans for Fi- 
nance and Administration from 
both schools, a representative 
from Plant Operations, a faculty 
member with expertise in the 





face two pos- 
sible outcomes. 

Projects denied funding 
would receive a recommendation 
from the Evaluations Committee, 
which may range from a referral 
back to the Executive Board for 
minor improvements to a sug- 
gested abandonment of the pro- 
posed project. 

Projects approved for fund- 
ing would be transferred to the 
responsibility of the Office of 
Facilities Management. A project 
manager would be assigned, who 
will acquire the funds from the 
relevant school at Homewood. 

“I see SHIP as a way to get 
around what we consider the 
biggest problem of address- 
ing sustainability,” Rogers said. 
“Projects are individually won- 
derful, and SHIP can potentially 
be a powerful force to integrate 
all these efforts.” 

Teran addressed the many 
sustainability efforts on campus, 
including the Presidential Task 
Force and other working groups, 
and said SHIP may consolidate 
these efforts. 

“Looking at the raw numbers, 
we could save more money. It’s 
time to stop talking and start do- 
ing something,” he said. 
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bill calls for aid transparency after scandal 


CONTINUED FROM Pc} Al 
considered to be more of a player 
than some of the other schools 
[that were investigated],” Delicia 
Reynolds, the legislative counsel 
to Congressman John Sarban 
(D-MD), 
the House Education and Labor 
Committee and one of the bill's 
co-sponsors, said. 


es 


But, she continued, “as one 
of the higher-profile schools on 
the list, [Hopkins] definitely was 
carefully considered by both the 
attorney general and Congress in 
the crafting of this bill” 

The most important recent 
development was the Passing of 
House’s Higher Education Op- 
portunity and Affordability Act 
(HEOA) of 2008. Passed in Au- 
gust, the bill combines a number 
of old and new plans targeting 
both the rising cost of college 
and the problems surrounding 
student loans. ; 

The Private Student Loan 
Transparency and Improvement 
Act of 2008 (Article X in the larg- 
er bill), specifically deals with the 
regulation of student loans and 
addresses the problems high- 
lighted by the questionable ac- 
tions of Frishberg here and by 
financial aid officers at other col- 
leges and universities. 

[he bill’s reforms deal strictly 
with private loans that are not 
subsidized or guaranteed by the 
federal government. 

“Tightening of regulations 
surrounding these loans will 
be seen as a welcome move by 
most,” Vincent Amoroso, who 
replaced Frishberg as Director of 
Student Financial services, said. 

This part of the legislation ex- 
pressly prohibits University em- 
ployees from accepting gifts from 
lending institutions and imposes 
a number of measures designed 
to make the lending process as 
honest and fair as possible. 

Preferred lender lists, while 
not explicitly forbidden by the 
new legislation, must now meet 
rigorous guidelines to ensure 
that they are constructed with 
student’s best interests in mind 
and without any ulterior motives. 
Schools with preferred lender 
lists must now fully disclose the 
basis for these preferences based 
on pre-set criteria under the 
Transparency Act. 

Immediately after details sur- 
rounding Frishberg’s conflicts of 
interest with Hopkins own list of 
preferred lenders surfaced, Hop- 
kins abolished this list entirely. 

“One important change that 
did occur as a result was the 
elimination of any type of pre- 
ferred status with the University 
for lenders who provided student 
loans. This also included any 
type of preferred lender list that 
may have been maintained in the 
past,” Amoroso said. 





who is a member of 





to acceptits terms 
and conditions 
and up to three 
days to back out 
after signing loan 
agreements will 
help to provide 
consumer protec- 
tion for student 
borrowers,” 
said. 


he 


“Since private 
loans are usu- 
ally the most 
expensive to bor- 
row in terms of 
fees and interest 
rates, these pro- 
visions will help 
students have a 
little time to de- 
cide if they made 
a good choice.” 

Reynolds ex- 
plained that the 
legislation fo- 
cuses directly on 
student lending 
practices rather 
than on institu- 
tions. 

“Private lenders were utiliz- 
ing practices that were not to 
student’s best interests. There 
were various instances of cases 
of certain individuals and lend- 
ers seeking out personal gain 
over their professional duties,” 
she said. 

Reynolds emphasized that re- 
lationships be- 
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Andrew Cuomo uncovered the aid scandal involving Hopkins. 


“These lists had a history of 





Jains observe religion despite difficulties 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
Jainism has three core principles 
for personal conduct: non-vio- 
lence, non-possessiveness and 
non-absolutism. Non-violence is 
the impetus for Jainism’s most 
famous tenet of strict vegetari- 
anism. The Jainian goal to avoid 
harming all other souls stems 
from their belief that all life, in- 
cluding plants and animals, have 


| souls. The strictest Jains even re- 


fuse to eat root plants such as car- 
rots or potatoes, because doing so 
would kill the plant. 

Sophomore Sohel Sanghani, 
a practicing Jain who moved to 
Hopkins from India, is unsatis- 
fied with both the religious re- 
strictions on his diet and with 
the limited vegetarian choices on 
campus. 

“(Freshman year] the meal 


plans were compulsory, so | was 
| bound to eat at [Fresh Food Café]. 
| Although there’s a dedicated veg- 


| ly satisfied with my meal... 


etarian section, | was never real- 
it’s 


| quite difficult [to be vegetarian], 
| and it’s definitely not enjoyable,” 
| he wrote to the News-Letter. 


providing good rates for our stu- | 


dents and made it much easier to 
find a lender. Without a lender 
list, it’s very difficult to help ad- 
vise students about financing 
— there is so much out there, so 
where do you start?” 

He reiterated that Dr. Frisch- 
berg’s actions, 





tween lending 
companies and 
schools had be- 
come conflicts 
of interest that 
potentially en- 
dangered  stu- 
dents’ ability to 
get a fair deal 
for their college 


“There were various 
instances of cases of 
certain individuals 
and lenders seeking 
out personal gain 
over their professional 


which centered 
on her position 


Jainism is unique for several 
reasons. While some Jains do at- 
tend services, they are not nec- 
essarily a crucial part of the re- 
ligion. Jains do not worship any 
gods. They do believe in and pray 
to beings who have reaching a 
higher stage of enlightenment, 
and who they consider divine. 

The most important of these 


| divine beings are the 24 Tirthan- 


on an advisory | 


board for 
private _lend- 
ing company 
Student Loan 
Xpress, had 
caused “no ma- 
terial harm to 


funding. students,” but 
She stressed duties.” that this ap- 
that this legisla- pearance of a 


tion was “emer- 
gency action” to 
prevent further 
conflicts of in- 
terest, and that 
Attorney Gen- 
eral Cuomo had 
been one of the 
leaders in persuading Congress 
to take initiative. 

Prompted by New York resi- 
dents who were concerned about 
the student loan practices in their 
state, Cuomo instigated a na- 
tion-wide investigation into loan 
practices, which Hopkins was 
quickly pulled in to. 

Reynolds explained that stu- 
dents believed the preferred 
lenders lists were compiled be- 
cause the lenders offered the best 
packages and rates available, but 
that this was in fact not necessar- 
ily true. 

“They were on the list for oth- 
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Congressman Sarbanes worked to tighten regulations on financial aid loans. 


In addition, the bill includes 
measures such as 30-day “grace 
period” after a loan has been ap- 
proved during which a student 
can review all relevant informa- 
tion and a three day period im- 
mediately following the signing 
of the loan where a student can 
back out with no penalty. 

Amoroso stressed that these 
were extra safeguards to ensure 
that student can make the best, 
most informed decision. 

“This law] giving students up 
to 30 days after approval of a loan 





er reasons, and this is why Con- 
gress got involved. There were 
these conflicts of interest exist- 
ing within the system, and many 
smaller lenders — which could 
have offered better rates — were 
being shut out.” 

According to William Con- 
ley, the dean of Enrollment and 
Academic Services, Hopkins’s 
decision to cease use of such a 
list has made it harder for the 
University to help students 
make a good decision about col- 
lege financing. 


— DELIcIA REYNOLDS, 
THE LEGISLATIVE COUNSEL 
TO CONGRESSMAN JOHN 

SARBANES (D-MD) 


conflict of inter- 
est — she had 
received tens 
of thousands of 
dollars worth 
of goods and 
services, from a 
company at the 
top of the lending list —-had led 
to the attorney general's inquiry 
and her subsequent resignation. 

“Student Loan Xpress was at 
the top of the list perhaps because 
of the relationship with Dr. Frish- 
berg, but its rates were as com- 
petitive or more so than most of 
the other lenders out there — but 
that one of our employees was 
in a conflict of interest,” Conley 
said. 

“And in such an _ instance, 
there doesn’t need to be any actu- 
al damage, but only the appear- 
ance of a conflict of interest.” 

Conley believes that the legisla- 
tion has been successful in giving 
universities standards to follow. 

“From my perspective, the 
attorney general's investigation 
and efforts by various members 
of Congress have combined in a 
powerful way in this legislation,” 
he said. He emphasized that the 
University is following this new 
legislation precisely. 

Reynolds confirmed Con- 
ley’s assertions that the “Hop- 
kins’s case was reflective of an 
individual bad practice and not 
an institutional policy.” 

She went on to say that Hop- 
kins was one of the schools Attor- 
ney General Cuomo was drawn 
to in his investigation, but “was 
not considered to be more of a 
player [in these oversights] than 
any other school.” 

Besides providing all of 
these safeguards against fu- 
ture misconduct, Conley and 
the Office of Student Financial 
Services see within the guide- 
lines of the HEOA an opportu- 
nity to replace the old preferred 
lender list with more effective 
measures of helping students 
finance their education at Hop- 
kins and to make the daunting 
process of acquiring and ap- 
proving student loans better for 
everyone involved. 

Other changes are also in the 
works, such as the development 
of a student loan search engine, 
a novel method in which the uni- 
versity hopes to continue to ef- 
fectively advise students about 
financing within the boundaries 
of the legislation. 

Sarbanes, Amoroso and Con- 
ley were all in agreement that 
the process of financing stu- 
dent’s education, while needing 
the reforms brought out in the 
legislation, still must work in a 
way that makes it easy for stu- 
dents to acquire the necessary 
information. 


the | 





kar, the main teachers of Jainism 
who helped to spread the religion 
in its earliest days. The Tirthan- 
kar serve as examples of how 
Jains can free their souls of kar- 
ma, actions that cause either pain 
or joy and create a cycle of cause 
and effect, and achieve moksha, 
a state achieved when they free 
themselves from the cycle of re- 
incarnation. 

“Jainism is more of a philoso- 
phy than a religion. It ascribes a 
mind set and style of living... 
It emphasizes self restraint, con- 
centration and encourages you 
to consider things for yourself,” 
sophomore Mihir Mehta said. 

This past month, Jains celebrat- 





ed Paryushana, one of the most 
important festivals of the year. 
The festival is traditionally held in 
the middle of the four month long 
rainy season for eight to 10 days. 
During this time, Jains often ob- 
serve stricter dietary restrictions 
than normal. Some even fast for 
all of Paryushana. The festival is 
often seen as a time when even lay 
Jains practice the asceticism and 
meditation of monks. At the end 
of the festival, Jains ask for for- 
giveness for wrongdoing against 
all forms of life. 

During this time, Jains often 
recite by heart a verse which dis- 
plays the intent of Paryushana: “I 
grant forgiveness to all living be- 
ings, May all living beings grant 
me forgiveness; My friendship is 
with all living beings, My enmity 
is totally non-existent. Let there 
be peace, harmony and prosper- 
ity for all.” 

The lack of a structured Jain 
organization or community here 
at Homewood does not discour- 
age Jains from taking part in 
their traditional ceremonies. 








“Last year | did the ceremony 
with another Jain, but this year I 
just did it by myself in my room. 
We try to be particularly mindful 
of wrongdoing we have done and 
focus on how we can avoid doing 
harm in the future,” sophomore 
Deepa Kenia said. 

During the Diwali festival, 
Jains often take part in the Di- 
wali festivities organized by the 
South Asian Student Associa- 
tion (SASH) and Hindu Students’ 
Council (HSU).The well-known 
festival, which most Indians cel- 
ebrate, is particularly significant 
to Jains as it celebrates when 
the last Tirthankar, Mahavia, 
achieved nirvana. 

The Jain community in Balti- 
more shares a temple in Finks- 
burg, Md. with Hindus. This 
temple contains shrines for dei- 
ties from all over India. 

According to a temple spokes- 
man, the temple-goers stay active 
inthecommunity, organizing trips 
into Baltimore city for Thanksgiv- 
ing and working to contribute to 
recent hurricane relief. 











| 
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A Jain temple in, India. In Finksburg, Md., Jains share a temple with Hindus. 
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“Live Near Your Work” grants housing subsidies to Hopkins employees 


By DANIEL FURMAN 
Staff Writer 


Last week Hopkins announced 
that employees of the University, 
the Hospital and the Bayview 
Medical Center will now be eli- 
gible for grants of up to $17,000 
towards the purchase of homes 
in select neighborhoods in Balti- 
more. 

The money, available through 
Hopkins’s “Live Near Your 
Work” program, is a significant 
increase from the previous maxi- 
mum grant, which was $2,500. 

Hopkins employees have been 
able to apply for “Live Near Your 
Work” grants since 1997, and 
Michelle Carlstrom, director of 
WORKlife and Engagement at 
Hopkins, estimates that over 300 
employees have taken advantage 
of it since then. 

However, she said the pro- 
gram had stagnated in the last 
few years due to the rising ex- 
pense of homes in many Balti- 
more city neighborhoods. 

The increased grant money 
reflects the increased cost of pur- 
chasing homes around Hopkins’s 
Baltimore institutions and has 
little to do with the recent drop 
in the national housing market, 
according to Carlstrom. 

While there is no up-to-date re- 
cord of how many Hopkins employ- 
ees are currently city residents, the 
size and demographic diversity of 
its employee base makes adminis- 
trators optimistic that the increased 
grant money will make purchasing 
a home in Baltimore city an attrac- 
tive option. 

Additionally, the program 
works as part of a broad strategy 
currently being pursued by Hop- 
kins, the city of Baltimore, real- 
estate developers and non-profit 
organizations to fundamentally 
reshape and revitalize areas of 


the city around the Homewood 
Campus and the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital. 

This plan also works as part 
of a “smart growth” strategy to 
build on already existing infra- 
structure, as well as to promote 
environmental sustainability. 

These efforts include the East 
Baltimore Development Inc’s re- 
development of the area around 
the Hospital as well as smaller 
scale initiatives by various non- 
profits in the Barclay and Green- 
mount communities south and 
west of Charles Village. 

Half of the five million-dol- 
lar “Live Near Your Work” fund 
was provided for through a grant 
from the Rouse Company Foun- 
dation. This non-profit “helps 
provide reasonably priced, liv- 
able housing for low income fam- 
ilies and individuals,” according 
to its mission statement. 

“One of the primary focuses 
of [the Rouse Company Founda- 
tion] is to provide the resources 
to community development in 
distressed neighborhoods in Bal- 
timore,” Director of Rouse Com- 
pany Foundation Tony Deering 
said. He added that the “areas 
south of the JHU campus and 
north of the Hospital certainly 
are [distressed].” 

The grants are available to all 
eligible Hopkins employees, and 
can be used as part of a down 
payment or to cover the clos- 
ing costs on a newly purchased 
home. 

Employees purchasing homes 
in the Harwood, Barclay, Green- 
mount West neighborhoods as 
well as residential units in the 
East Baltimore Development Inc.'s 
(EBDI) housing development are 
eligible for the maximum grant 
amount of $17,000. 

Homes purchased in four 
other neighborhoods around the 


Homewood campus are also eli- 
gible for grant money under the 
program. 

These communities include 
Remington, Better Waverly and 
Abell, where homebuyers will re- 
ceive grants of $10,000. Buyers in 
the Baltimore-Linwood neighbor- 
hood can receive $6,000. Grants 
of $2,500 are available for homes 
purchased outside these targeted 
neighborhoods but within a des- 
ignated perimeter around the 
Homewood campus, the Hospi- 
tal and the Bayview Medical cen- 
ter in East Baltimore. 

This tiered grant system does 
correlate inversely to recent 
home prices in these targeted 
neighborhoods, with the excep- 
tion of Greenmount West, which 
includes gentrified areas along 
Guilford and Calvert streets and 
some of the residential units 
nearing completion in the EBDI 
redevelopment. In this area, 
“luxury” condos and “upscale” 
townhouses are priced at up to 
$200,000. 

For some current employees, 
it appears that $17,000 will not be 
enough of an incentive to move 
into Barclay or other areas west 
off lower Greenmount Avenue, 
where the most vibrant feature 
on some blocks of boarded up 
row houses is the intermittent 
flashing of the blue lights affixed 
above police surveillance cam- 
eras. 

“T don’t think I would be as 
willing to even look at [the Bar- 
clay/Greenmount] area, I don’t 
know if it would be worth it 
not to feel safe,” an employee of 
Hopkins Hospital, who current- 
ly rents in a trendy downtown 
neighborhood, said. 

This sentiment, while held by 
certain demographics in the Hop- 
kins community, seems to reflect 
perception rather than reality. 


The actual crime statistics 
show that the areas targeted by 
the initiative are on the whole 
less dangerous than areas like 
Fells Point. 

According to the Baltimore Po- 
lice Department's Web site, there 
have been 45 crimes reported in 
the Fells Point area since Sept. 
|, while there have only been 10 
crimes reported in the Barclay 
neighborhood since that date. 

Carlstrom asserted that Hop- 
kins contracted an expert in ur- 
ban renewal planning, and that 
there are precedents and patterns 
for this kind of incentive-driven 
housing initiative. 

“People will first buy on the 
perimeter, and then blocks will 
stabilize and people move into 
the center. We expect that to be 
the case in many of our target- 
ed neighborhoods. By 2012, we 
are expecting to see those areas 
strengthened,” Carlstrom said. 

Also, because Hopkins em- 
ployees make up a diverse demo- 
graphic, Carlstrom thinks that 
this will be reflected in the areas 
in which Hopkins employees buy 
homes through the program. 

“Hopkins has diverse em- 
ployees, diverse racially, diverse 
economically. The program of- 
fers something for everyone. It’s 
a win-win situation for both em- 
ployees and targeted neighbor- 
hoods,” Carlstrom asserted. 

Salem Reiner, director for 
community relations at Hopkins, 
acknowledged that in order for 
the program to be successful, 
many will have to overcome the 
perception that these areas are 
lawless no man’s lands, but that 
not everyone would want to take 
advantage of the opportunity. 

“Some people that for what- 
ever reason do not appreciate 
city living, [“Live Near Your 
Work” is] not a program trying 
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“Live Near Your Work” hopes to attract employees to Waverly, west of Charles Village. 


to convert those people,” Reiner 
said. 

Officials at both Hopkins as 
well as the other non-profits that 
are working to revitalize the ar- 
eas targeted in the “Live Near 
Your Work” program stressed 
that the current residents have 
and will continue to be consulted 
on all projects, and that they have 
generally been supportive. 

An exception to this would be 
that Hopkins’s support of EBDI 
redevelopment of the Middle 
East neighborhood near the 
Hospital has drawn criticism for 
what some residents perceived 
to be the heavy-handed manner 
in which the city used imminent 
domain laws to seize properties. 

“The overall design [of the 
program], since it is largely about 
having a good place for Hopkins 
employees, people associated 
with biotech and other middle 
class residents, begs the ques- 
tion of what’s in it for long-time 
Middle East Baltimore residents. 
They are saying that there is less 
and less in it for them,” Nathan 
Sooy of the Save Middle East Ac- 


tion Committee said. 

Mazepink said that some cur- 
rent residents of targeted neigh- 
borhoods might “bristle” at the 
notion that “the yuppies are not 
coming.” However, “The wise 
residents understand that these 
divisions are not relevant, the 
battles are not relevant, every- 
body needed to be safe, every- 
body needs a home.” 

“There is a need to strike 
a balance between massive 
redevelopment and_ smaller- 
scale projects which involve 
area residents,” Deering of the 
Rouse Company Foundation 
said, which supports both EBDI 
and Hopkins’s “Live Near Your 
Work” program. 

An employee of the Hospital 
described what changes would 
need to happen before they 
would consider buying a home 
in one of the targeted neighbor- 
hoods. 

“I would need to see [a revital- 
ized neighborhood] once it was 
there, I would need to be able to 
walk around and not feel afraid 
for my safety,” she said. 





Dead baby found 
in Charles Village 
trash can 


Baltimore police are looking 
into the death of a baby after the 
body was found in a trash bin in 
Charles Village last Saturday. 

According to police reports, 
earlier in the day, the 22-year-old 
mother went to the hospital for 
treatment of abdominal pains. 
The woman claimed that she was 
a volunteer at St. John’s Methodist 
Church on St. Paul Street. After ex- 
amining her, doctors discovered 
that she had recently given birth. 

The woman confessed that her 
child was a stillborn but refused 
to give any more information 
about the baby. The hospital im- 
mediately alerted the police de- 
partment which began the search 
for the child near her workplace. 
Officers found the body wrapped 
in the blue trash bag behind an 
alley in Charles Village. 

Representatives of St. John’s 
Methodist Church decried the 
incident as a horrible tragedy and 
said that they were sympathetic 
to the mother’s plight. 

They described the woman as 
part of a group of 20 volunteers 
with Church of the Brethren, an 
establishment closely associated 
with St John’s. 

The reverend of St. John’s re- 
leased information that the wom- 
an came from Westminster and 
had been residing in the church’s 
shelter with the rest of the volun- 
teers. However, he did not know 
that she was pregnant, because 
she was able to conceal it. 

The mother has not yet been 
charged with any crime. The case 
is now in the hands of the police 
homicide department which is 
conducting an autopsy and in- 
vestigating whether there was 
foul play. 


Light rail plan 
met with local 
opposition 


The Greater Baltimore Com- 
mittee is urging the city to build 
a 14-mile light rail line to connect 
Woodlawn and East Baltimore. 


City News 
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Plans for a light rail would connect the Woodlawn and East Baltimore communities. 


The recommendation was at 
odds with a Maryland Transit Ad- 
ministration plan that called for 
new bus lanes through the route 
of the proposed light rail line. 

If implemented, the light rail 
would go through a tunnel under 
downtown Baltimore, coming out 
at Canton to the Hopkins Bay- 
view campus. The light rail also 
would incorporate a few current 
light rail lines and the Metro. 

The GBC faced opposition 
from both the MTA and West 
Baltimore citizens who cited the 
high cost of the light rail. The city 
estimated that the rail system 
would run about $1.6 billion. 

The decision to start construc- 
tion of the railway rests with the 
Maryland government. Early next 
year, the governor will review 
both the GBC and MTA plans. 

If the light rail idea were to be 
approved by the governor, the Fed- 
eral Transit Administration would 
have the final authority to put the 
GBC proposal into motion. 


Sprint introduces 
high-speed 
wireless internet 
in Baltimore 


Baltimore became the first 
metropolitan city in the United 
States to receive Sprint-Nextel’s 
new city-wide high-speed wire- 
less network on Monday. 


Coupled with WiMax and 
Xhom technology, Sprint’s wire- 
less system allows users to access 
the Internet from anywhere in 
Baltimore with the purchase of 
its connection cards and Sprint's 
subscription. 

With this endeavor, the com- 
pany also hopes to bring in 
much-needed revenue after it 
lost subscribers from its current 
Internet service. 

At the same time, Sprint an- 
nounced that the Baltimore proj- 
ect was only the beginning of its 
plan to reformat the Internet. 
The company has also renewed 
its plans to build a new nation- 
wide wireless Internet network 
with help from the company 
Clearwire that could reach 40 to 
60 million people by the end of 
2009. 

Similar proposals in the past 
were not brought to fruition be- 
cause of costs. Investors estimat- 
ed that the new network would 
cost about $2.5 billion. 

However, now analysts see 
the new wireless network in Bal- 
timore as Sprint's intention to 
move on with the construction of 
the national network. 

The company has already 
reached a takeover deal with 
Clearwire and persuaded Google, 
Intel and Comcast to invest in its 
plans. 

Sprint told the Baltimore Sun 
that they are optimistic that 
they can launch their wireless 
national Internet service on 
time. 
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Group urges for 
smoking to be 
banned in 
college dorms 


The American Lung Associa- 
tion has urged all universities in 
the United States to ban smok- 
ing on campus after a new study 
found that about 20 percent of all 
college students smoke. 

The study shows that while 
college smoking has reached an 
all-time low in 2007 with 19.2 
percent of college smokers, the 
levels are still high according 
to a U.S. Department of Health 
goal that strives to decrease 
adult smokers to 12 percent by 
2012. 

On a positive note, the report 
also shows that over 500 colleges 
have banned smoking in dormi- 
tories. 

One of these 500 colleges, 
Georgetown University, has no 
plans to comply with the ALA’s 
advice to completely ban smok- 
ing, asserting that its current 
non-smoking laws are stringent 
enough. 

Across campus, Georgetown 
Medical Center announced that 
by Nov. 20, smoking will be 
completely banned on the site. 

However, other universities 
like Haverford College have 
chosen to follow an indepen- 
dent path, allowing students to 
smoke in campus rooms. 

Thusfar, Hopkins has not an- 
nounced any plans to ban smok- 
ing on campus, but it does not 
allow smoking in on-campus 
housing developments such as 
dormitories. 


Protesters end 
longest tree sit-in 
of all time 


The longest tree-sit protest in 
history ended on Sept. 9 at UC 
Berkeley after 21 months of ten- 
sion between protesters and cam- 
pus officials. 

The event, which had garnered 
national attention, occurred in 
2006 when the university ruled to 


In Other College News 
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Four Berkeley residents were charged with illegal lodging after their tree sit-in, 


cut down a redwood oak grove in 
the city of Berkeley to make way 
for a new athletic center. 

Immediately, mayoral candi- 
date Zachary RunningWolf with 
two other people climbed on to 
the trees to demonstrate against 
UC Berkeley to save the red- 
woods. 

As time passed, more people 
joined RunningWolf’s _ protest. 
Many UC Berkeley students were 
ambivalent about the tree-sit. The 
university brought in the police 
and arborists to remove the pro- 
testers. 

The university hoped that 
the protesters would voluntarily 
leave, but the tree-sitters were 
adamant and the situation esca- 
lated when they began to heckle 
the police. 

The university then filed a 
lawsuit against the protesters. 


After much delay, the suit pro- 
duced an ambiguous ruling 


from a lower court that could be 
interpreted as favoring both par- 
ties. 

Overturning that verdict in 
July 17, 2008, the court of appeals 
in San Francisco made the final 
decision that UC Berkeley could 
build the athletic center in the 
redwood grove. 

The tree-sitters were ordered 
to leave. After meeting initial 
resistance, Berkeley police man- 
aged to get the protesters down 
and charged four sitters with il- 
legal lodging. 

Though the protest was Over, 
the event had deep effects on 
Berkeley community members 
and students that witnessed the 
persistent demonstration, accord- 
ing to the Daily Californian. 


—All briefs by Wallace Chen 
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Channel famous fashion mavens to com 


or Christopher Kane 

it was Planet of the 

Apes and other pri- 

mal and prehistoric 

throwbacks. For 

Rei Kawakubo of Comme des 

Gargons it was the color black. 

For Alexander McQueen it was 

Charles Darwin and man’s affect 

on surrounding nature. For Marc 

Jacobs at Louis Vuitton it was a 

Parisian-African mix. Inspira- 

tion is key in fashion. Inspiration 
leads to innovation. 

What happens between Chris- 


topher Kane watching Planet of 


the Apes and then putting togeth- 
er beautiful and fun geometric 
dresses in organza and leather is 
the creativity of a designer, the 
unknown spark that sends miles 
of moveable art trotting down 
each season’s runway. 

There is a point where inspi- 
ration can become imitation, and 
that is a huge faux pas for fashion 
designers, and also an unfortu- 
nate wardrobe circumstance for 
the average dresser, but inspira- 
tion is important in the fashion 
world and in an individual's per- 
sonal style. 

With this in 
mind, I set out 
to discover 
who inspires 
the style of | 
Hopkins stu- 
dents. | Who 
a girl wants 


tail dresses and per- 
manently painted 
red lips, as well as 
Yves Saint Laurent’s 
ground-breaking 
androgynous 
Smoking. 

Other names that 
came up were Peggy 
Guggenheim, Diane 
von Furstenberg, 
Rachel Bilson, Vic- 
toria Beckham, Kei- 
ra Knightley, Kate 
Hudson and M.LA. 
hese are the images 
that float behind us 
as we glide down 
our brick runway to- 
wards class. 

As for my own 
personal idols, the 
list is as follows: 
Mary Kate Olsen, 
Coco Chanel, Daph- 
ne Guinness and 
Isabella Blow. Con- 
currently I would 
describe my _per- 
sonal style as a combination of 
WASP, vintage and girly. One 
might say: 
“But do these 
two lists real- 
ly mirror each 


Le 


other?” 
The answer 
is no, they 


do not easily 
mirror one an- 





to dress like 
can unlock 
her wardrobe, 
providing a 
look through 
her eyes as she 


The 
shops or sorts 


through her closet every morn- 
ing. 

The most popular names were 
Agyness Deyn (take note: Kate 
Moss was not mentioned once), 
Mary-Kate Olsen, Edie Sedg- 
wick, Coco Chanel and both the 
Hepburns. And these names def- 
initely exemplify a broad look at 
Hopkins style. 

There is a strong base of clean 
and sophisticated dressing at 


§ 


a 


Hopkins, a large chunk of which 


goes into a preppy look. 

But there is also a (smaller, 
but noticeable) funkier thread 
of dressing here on Homewood, 
heavy with vintage clothing and 
Bohemian vibes. The two, of 
course, can live together in the 
same girl’s wardrobe. 

These are just general trends; 
Fashion gets interesting when 
focusing on one individual. Ju- 
nior Suzanne Gold, for instance, 
cited both Agyness Deyn and 
Audrey Hepburn, but also said 
she loves the idea of dressing 
like old men, “for tweeds and 
vests and caplets and hats and 
pipes and pocket watches,” and 
R2D2, whom she felt is a touch- 
ing off point for the very popu- 
lar American Apparel metallic 
get-ups. 

Sophomore Vanessa Verdine 
said she loves Dita Von Teese’s 
style, seeing her as a present day 
Marilyn Monroe with her subtly 
sexual ‘40s and ‘50s-style cock- 





ae 


ean Boyle 
Brick Runway 


other, because 
to have your 
idols and your 
style be com- 
plete mirrors 
would be, as 
I said earlier, 
imitation. 

So here is what I think inspi- 
ration means and why I think it 
is so important. Yes, I love their 
personal styles — and Coco has 
her own little throne way up high 


first discovered the 
crépe when I travelled 
to France on an ex- 
change trip. For those 
who are unfamiliar with 
the crépe, it is 
a thin but fla- 
vorful pancake 
filled with any 
number of 
mouth-water- 
ing ingredients 
— a delicacy 
indeed. There 
was a créperie 
rightnexttomy _. 
hotel in Paris. =) 
I remember , 
having crépes 
for breakfast, 
lunch and din- 
ner for a week straight. It was a 
truly divine experience. 

Years later, I was ecstatic to 
discover Sofi’s Crépes, a cozy, 
high-energy restaurant with a 
funky, eclectic vibe right here in 
Baltimore. 
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Looking for wardrobe inspiration? Hopkins students say they draw from a variety of style icons, | 
ranging from the sleek fashions of Audrey Hepburn to the modern day quirk of Agyness Deyn. 
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on the fashion Olympus with 
Yves Saint Laurent (a designer 
who would surely make the cut if 
I were to go into my top 10 idols) 
for what they did to revolution- 
ize female dress — but I don't 
thumb through my closet in the 
morning thinking to myself, 
“Today I will dress like Daphne 
Guinness.” I'll take an idea here 
or an idea there from them, but 
the most important way they in- 
spire me is through their fashion 
fearlessness. 

For many years I have loved 
fashion, but in middle and high 
school I was afraid to wear any- 
thing out of the ordinary because 
of what my peers might think 
— even for a long time the idea 
of wearing a dress to school wor- 
ried me. 

Occasionally I would gain 
enough confidence to wear bright 
red lipstick or a scarf tied as a 


Sofi's serves sweet and savor 


The restaurant is just a short 
walk from Penn Station, conve- 
niently a JHMI shuttle stop. It 
is nestled between The Charles 
and Everyman Theaters and is 
a perfect pre- 
or post-movie 
treat. Sofi’s is 
open late, un- 
til 11 p.m. ev- 
eryday except 
Sunday. 

Sofi’s is 
moderately 
priced. Crépes 
range from $4 
to $8, so order- 
ing more than 
one is afford- 
able. Inside the 
rectangular- 
shaped restaurant, the walls are 
splashed with bright colors and 
upbeat music plays in the back- 
ground, creating a vibrant atmo- 
sphere. The servers match Sofi’s 
funky vibe as well. Everyone is 
young, hip and friendly, with an 
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shirt, but not really until college | 
did I completely break out of my | 
shell. 

I know some people judge me 
harshly. I get dirty and disap- | 
proving looks for wearing red 
tights or purple shorts or for 
carrying a furry purse with a | 
stuffed animal dog peaking out | 
of its pocket. 

And if these looks make me 
falter for a second, I just think of 
how people used to (and still do) 
mock Mary Kate Olsen for her | 
boho-hobo style. That style that 
was “so grandma” or “so crazy 
bag lady” permeated the run- 
way. 

Some people will never under- 
stand, but I realized that I don’t 
care about those people, and that 
I should wear the clothes that I 
love. And that is what fashion in- 
spiration can do for anyone and 
everyone. 





attitude that brings life to 
the restaurant. 

There is both indoor 
and outdoor seating at 
Sofi’s. The inside room in- 
cludes a long bar against 
the window lined with 
black leather chairs. I’ve 
found that this area can 
get quite cramped when 
the restaurant fills with 
people. If the weather is 
nice, I recommend sit- 
ting outside at one of the 
tables. It’s a great place to 
do some people-watching 
too. 
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n the United States late- 
ly there has been a lot 
of talk about obesity. It 
has been called every- 
thing from a startling 
trend to an epidemic and citizens 
have been warned to protect 
themselves. This has led to a sur- 
prising phenomenon. Athletes, 
health nuts, and people who are 
overweight are now not the only 


| ones at the gym. Average people 


are feeling social pressure to 


| make their health and fitness a 


priority in an attempt to avoid 


| the obesity monster that might 
| attack at any moment. 


Hopkins is no exception. Stu- 


| dents work out at the rec center 
| everyday, and most of them are 


not star athletes. If so many are 
exercising, a large 
must be 
encountering a 
common stum- 
bling block: Work- 
ing out is boring. 
Endorphins and 
increased energy levels aside, 
there is very little motivating the 
average jogger to tear himself 
away from Facebook or studying 
and put on his sneakers. 

So what pushed all of those 
girls in running shorts and sports 
bras to get on the elliptical? Social 
pressure is definitely a big mo- 
tivator. No one wants to appear 
uninformed about such a highly 
publicized topic. This is especial- 
ly true since, personal fitness has 
been tied to self-worth both in 
how people see themselves and 
how others judge them. But on a 
basic level, the girls on the ellipti- 
cals have all found ways to make 
exercise appealing or even fun. 

Since exercise has become 
such a big part of popular cul- 





Crépes are ordered and 
paid for at the front coun- 
ter. Service is speedy and 
efficient — I've never waited more 
than five minutes for a crépe. 
Even better, the crépes are pre- 
pared adjacent to the front coun- 
ter, so | can watch my meal being 
made right in front of me. I always 
look for this quality in restaurants 
because I know that I am in fact 





Learn to push your partner's most sensitive buttons in bed 


ot your school 
books? Time for 
an anatomy les- 
son. 

The brain does 
all different kinds of things. Es- 
pecially among different people. 
Sometimes, we get lucky and can 
detect patterns in easily defined 
groups of people. For instance, 
Gyno-americans have about 
17 parts of the brain dedicated 
to non-verbal communication. 
Meaning tonality, body language 
and basically sniffing out your 
attitude and thoughts. 

Guys have five. I know. Like 
what the f---? (Incidentally, this is 
also why psychics are predomi- 
nantly women, because they can 
read people very well, but some- 
times have no idea they are rely- 
ing on their social skills, rather 
than telepathic phenomena). 

Bottom line is, girls are, sta- 
tistically, predisposed to be bet- 
ter at reading people than guys. I 
know it sucks, but the good news 
is that this is a skill, and like all 
skills, it can be learned. They 
do not make neuroplasticity for 
nothing, know what I mean? 

For this reason, it is important 
to get any “noise” out of your head. 
Noise is anything not at the 

uency you consciously choose, 
ua really like you, and I am 
hoping we can date,” or, “I would 
totally have sex with you right 


now,” (that choice is up to you). So, 
if you decide one of these, and you 
are thinking, “Oh s--t, I bet I am 
balding,” that thought needs to go. 
Clear your mind. Mind cleared? 
Good. Now for some fun. 

The penis and vagina have 
about the same number of nerve 
endings in them (I think about 
8,000), but they are more concen- 
trated in the vagina (particularly 
the clitoris), as it is smaller. This 
means increased sensation, NOT, 
necessarily, increased pleasure. 
Because it is more sensitive, you 
do not want to tangle with it 
without testing the waters. Rub 
the area around it first, ask her 
pelvis for permission. 

Once her pelvis is warmed up, 
so warm will be her vajay-jay, al- 
lowing you a warm welcome. But 
even at this point the clitoris is 
far too sensitive for some Gyno- 
Americans, meaning you get to 
play with the clitoral hood. 

Now the clitoris, at the top of 
the vagina (no worries, | know 
you knew), has on top of it the cli- 
toral hood, the female foreskin. 
This feels good too, and is not so 
sensitive to be painful (once lu- 
bricated — use foreplay), so play 
with it. You can even rub the cli- 
toris with the clitoral hood (talk 
about a taste of your own!) 

The clitoris actually extends 
into the vagina, as it is a whole 
organ, so you do not have to limit 


y 


yourself. Assuming the comfort of 
your partner-in-sex, dig deep. This 
varies, of course, from girl to girl. 
If you have an “inside girl,” then 
you probably have a girl in touch 
with her G-Spot. The size of this 
thing varies, and yes, not every 
girl has been shown to have it. 
The good news is that its area 
inside the vagina is surrounded 
by clitoral tissue, so it will still feel 
good. Anyway, if you insert your 
fingers (not too 
far, about two 
jointsin, though 
this varies), and 
push up, you 
will be strok- 


ing the area. pisser and your 
This is why that s---ter, is “more 
“Come Here” scientifically” 
gesture works called the 
so well. perineum, and 

And the ' is a great spot 
more excited Pie rce Dela h u nt for stimulation. 
things become, ° While down 
the more blood Get P lerce D there, thrust- 


gets flowing, 

increasing the size of everything 
(just like men!), which allows for 
more fishing around. 

It is important to remember 
that the G-Spot is not a button 
or a scratch & sniff. To get this 
area going, the Gyno-American 
should already be very aroused 
(again, foreplay, please remember 
this), in which case it is still best 
to massage the entire area, rather 





than the most sensitive spot. 
Once you both are in the 
mood and connected, you can do 
all kinds of things (the beckon- 
ing motion, the side to side, the 
tapping, etc). When starting to 
stimulate this area specifically, 
use firmness, but use it alter- 
nately with softness. Remember 
stimulation is change, so switch 


ily Newman 
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te your look For a good workout, just 
“© --yee add fun to your routine 


ture, some motivational tricks are 
practically common knowledge. 
Listening to upbeat music on an 
mp3 player and varying routines 
so they won’t get boring are all 
standard advice in pamphlets 
and magazine articles. But there 
are other ways to get moving that 
aren't talked about as much. 

For example, working exercise 
into errands is a great way to give 
some purpose to unappealing 
tasks. Jog to the pharmacy or gro- 
cery store and then power walk 
home with the bags. Bike around 
the neighborhood and stop at 
the bank or the dry cleaners on 
the way. Get even more creative 
and lift free weights while doing 
laundry. The less time exercise 
seems to take up, the more auto- 
matic it will be- 
come. There will 
be fewer excuses 
for avoiding it. 

This trick can 
be used notjust for 
unpleasant jobs, 
but for fun things like socializing. 
Having a workout buddy can be 
a great source of motivation, but 
convincing a group of friends to 
do something like rollerblading or 
playing squash can be just as effec- 
tive. It can also be a great way to 
try new things like rock climbing, 
Pilates, or water polo. Working out 
with friends even opens the door 
for team sports through pick-up or 
intramural games. 

The best incentive for work- 
ing out, though, is simply mak- 
ing it a habit. Routinely schedul- 
ing time for workouts will make 
them seem like a vital part of the 
day, and eventually they will be. 
Long-term exercise will bring 
benefits that will help keep the 
obesity monster away for good. 





y crépes reminiscent of the city of lights 
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The Sofi’s menu includes savory crépes (perfect for lunch) and sweet crépes (ideal for dessert). 


eating real, fresh food! And Sofi’s 
definitely passes the test. 

Sofi’s offers two different op- 
tions on its menu — savory crépes 
and sweet crépes. Savory crépes 
are filled with ham, turkey, 
mozzarella, cheddar or gruyere 
cheese, mushrooms and endless 
other items. Sweet crépes are the 
ideal dessert, filled with Nutella, 
cinnamon, caramel and other in- 
dulgences. There is also a crépe 
du jour. The savory crépes are 
filling, but don’t worry — you'll 
still have room for a sweet crépe. 

My biggest dilemma at Sofi’s 
is choosing a crépe because ev- 
ery one sounds (and is) deli- 
cious. For savory options, I rec- 
ommend the Mozzarella, Fresh 
Basil, Tomato Cracked Pepper 
and Olive Oil crépe. The combi- 
nation of flavors is quite tasty. I 
also like the Ham, Gruyere and 





things up throughout the course 
of the action. 

Now _ time 
for an area we 
can all share. 
The grundle, 
taint, or place 
between your 


Dijon Mustard crépe, which is 
simple but full of flavor. In fact, 
any ingredient can be added toa 
crépe for just $1 more. 

Also appealing is “The Kevin 
Bacon,” which consists of tur- 
key, bacon, cheese, tomato and 
1000 Island dressing. The crépe 
is named for the actor Kevin Ba- 
con, who has eaten at Sofi’s. The 
“Crépe Florentine” is also appe- 





tizing, containing fresh spinach, 
mushrooms, gruyere cheese, 


sunflower seeds and a peppery 
Parmesan sauce. And the next 
time I go, I can’t wait to try to 





ing, stroking or 

lapping it up, give the little thing 
some attention. 

As always, start gently. Even- 

tually, this will create amazing 

pleasure. Do not overdo this, 


BBQ Shredded Pork and Cheddar 





however. At least not every time. 
Rub around the area while going 
at it, but if you wait until your love 
thing is on the brink, then rubbing 
this area is almost sure to start her 
buzzer. 


Cheese Crépe. 

Orders are flexible and can be 
modified any way you prefer. For 
example, my server had no prob- 
lem withholding the Dijon mus- 
tard from my crépe. 

After enjoying two savory 
crépes, I tackled the sweet crépes. 
My favorite dessert crépe is filled 
with Nutella, a chocolate hazel- 
nut spread that is mouth-water- 
ingly delicious. The Nutella crépe 
may be simple, but it never disap- 
points. 

This time, I tried the Apple 
Crisp, which contains apples, 
caramel and cinnamon with gra- 
ham cracker crumbs. My apple 
chunks were a bit mushy though, 
distracting me from the cinna- 
mon and caramel flavors. 

I recommend sharing the 
Peanut Butter Cup Crépe with 
a friend, as it’s too rich to finish 
alone. The Butterscotch Crépe is 
another simple but tasty crépe 
that isn’t too filling. The Turtle 
Crépe, which combines choco- 
late, caramel and nuts, is another 
smart choice. 

In addition to crépes, the menu 
also offers coffee, tea, hot choco- 
late and Orangina, a sparkling 
orange soda from France. 

I always leave Sofi’s satisfied 
and with a full stomach. Sofi’s 
claims it has “mastered the art 
of crépes” on its Web site, and I 
have to agree. Without a doubt, 
Sofi’s crépes have an authentic 
French taste. 
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Freshmen election success 


The participation in this year’s fresh- 
man Student Government Association 
(SGA) election was a tremendous suc- 
cess. Held this past weekend, a record 732 
votes were cast for a record 24 candidates. 
Out of this competitive field (double the 
number from last year), a class president 
and six senators were elected to serve on 
the SGA. Such a high turnout reflects a 
strong desire to positively affect the Hop- 
kins undergraduate community — a de- 
sire that we hope will be realized by the 
new representatives. 

It is important to keep in mind why 
this election was able to take place. Two 
weeks ago, the SGA circumvented its own 
constitution and bureaucratic drudgery 
to form an ad-hoc committee to run the 
freshman election. This move expedited 
the process and paved the way for last 
week’s success. 

While it is crucial for the SGA to abide 


by its own rules, it is more important for 
them to actually get things accomplished. 
It is refreshing that the SGA put aside 
their bureaucratic infighting in favor of 
real progress. 

Nevertheless, it is unfortunate that the 
SGA needed to break its own rules in the 
first place. Rule-breaking has the poten- 
tial to threaten the credibility of election 
outcomes. However, keeping in mind the 
alternative — a lack of freshmen repre- 
sentatives for a much longer time — the 
SGA made the right decision. 

The fact that nearly three quarters of 
the freshman class participated in the 
election demonstrates the desire for an 
active and productive student govern- 
ment that will lead to positive changes 
on campus. It is now up to the new SGA 
members to take this mandate and live 
up to this call for a robust and effective 
student government. 





A sailing SHIP? 


Not only are business and environ- 
mental protection compatible, they can 
provide mutual advantage when they 
are approached collectively. The Sus- 
tainability Hopkins Infrastructure Pro- 
gram (SHIP), an initiative loosely based 
on Harvard University’s Green Campus 
Initiative, has not taken full advantage of 
this concept — yet. Originally planned 
as a loan program with a pool of capital, 
SHIP was going to offer funding for stu- 
dent-initiated programs that aim to pro- 


mote sustainable development and fiscal’ 


savings on Homewood campus. 

In the Harvard program, paybacks 
from sustainability projects are reinvested 
into the pool. In its current form, howev- 
er, SHIP will serve only to review propos- 
als but does not have its own discretion- 
ary fund. Although it may, therefore, 
appear as little more than an additional 
bureaucratic layer between students and 
funds for sustainability projects, SHIP 
should be approached as an experiment 
that seeks to determine whether there is 
enough initiative among students at Hop- 
kins to commit a consolidated fund like 
Harvard's. 

If SHIP generates significant student 
interest, it could eventually separate itself 


from its exclusive reliance on central ad- 
ministration funds and develop into an 
independent financial entity that attracts 
investment from schools, departments, 
student groups or individuals at Hop- 
kins. 

As Paul Hawken, author of the 2007 
book Blessed Unrest, has argued, the en- 
vironmental movement has largely been 
a bottom-up social phenomenon, with 
common citizens fulfilling their moral 
obligation to preserve the environment. 

If successful, SHIP would help serve 
as a model for similar schemes imple- 
mented on a broader scale in society. To 
be most effective, SHIP should strive to 
eventually provide the human resources, 
expertise and business models to over- 
come the barriers to wide-scale opera- 
tional change. 

The program needs to consistently 
implement a large number of success- 
ful green campus projects each year to 
build the confidence and commitment 
of campus operations staff. Most impor- 
tant, SHIP should aim to create a web of 
relationships across Hopkins, engaging a 
large group of students in conversations 
and partnerships that lead to new ideas 
for increased campus sustainability. 





building trust 


This past Tuesday night, Hopkins stu- 
dents had the opportunity to learn about 
the redevelopment of Middle East Balti- 
more, the area surrounding Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital. For the first time ever, 
residents of Middle East Baltimore, rep- 
resenting the Save Middle East Action 
Committee (GMEAC) came to Homewood 
campus to speak on the controversial ini- 
tiative. 

The redevelopment plan has been a 
long and contentious endeavor. The plan 
was anchored by the creation of the bio- 
tech park, which led to the relocation of 
local residents through eminent domain. 
Residents were relocated to other neigh- 
borhoods in Baltimore for the course of 
the plan with the promise of new, af- 
fordable housing. Unfortunate delays in 
building these new houses have led to 
increased distress and concerns among 

residents. 





Members of the neighborhood have 
argued that they have been left out of 
the plans, leading to a general mistrust 
towards Hopkins and its affiliates. The 
meeting this week, thus, served sev- 
eral positive purposes. First, it provided 
students with an education on the plan 
itself. Hopkins students have been woe- 
fully ignorant, let alone apathetic, about 
this plan in which Hopkins is intimately 
engaged. 

Second, it can potentially soothe the 
seeds of mistrust that have been sowed 
during the past several years. This past 
week's meeting, therefore, not only taught 
students about the plan, but also showed 
residents of the neighborhood a more hu- 
man face of Hopkins. Even if the ultimate 
decision-making is beyond the reach of 
most Hopkins students, a personaliza- 
tion of the relationship can only help to 
reduce the level of mistrust. 
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By KATIE COLLINS 


arah Palin’s vice-presidential bid 
has brought a confusing mael- 
strom of criticism and fervent 
support from women across the 
country. The debate over Palin's 
qualifications, political views and personal 
life reflect deep-set and bitter social issues 
that characterize gender relations today. 

But let’s start with confessions. I think 
am one of the few 20-year-old American 
women today who will admit to being a 
feminist. At some point in the journey 
from the 1960s women’s movements to 
our own generation, in which many kids 
our age watched mothers juggle careers 
and families, it has somehow become ta- 
boo to be a feminist. The stereotype to- 
day is that a feminist is a militant liberal 
who refuses to shave her legs. I do shave 
my legs, 1 am not a militant liberal, I am 
a feminist and although I decided long 
ago to vote for Obama, I liked John Mc- 
Cain up until the day he picked Sarah 
Palin as his running mate. 

While Palin’s religion-infused ide- 
ology is abhorrent to many women, | 
think what really bothers us about her is 
not so much what she says, but who she 
is, and how the McCain campaign has 
tried to manipulate this identity to win 
women voters. It is the fascinating issue 
of Palin’s own femininity, her identity as 
a “hockey mom,” her photo shoots and 
the famous picture of her wearing an 
American flag bikini and shooting a rifle 
that makes her so interesting to us all. 

A Sept. 7 spread in the British news- 
paper, The Telegraph, declared: “Sarah 
Palin brings the Hillary Clinton era to 
an End.” The editorialist, Anne Apple- 
baum, opines that Palin has broken the 
“powerful woman” archetype laid out 
by Hillary Clinton’s style of “frequently 
chilly, determinedly frumpy, visibly cal- 
culating, pointedly humorless,” as the 





Health care takes a back seat in the election 


By LELIA CHAISSON 


Two years ago, Americans couldn't get 
enough of the health care debate. With 
Massachusetts leading the way to univer- 
sal coverage, health care dominated the 
headlines. Forty-seven million uninsured, 
staggering U.S. expenditures on medical 
technology and lagging U.S. health sta- 
tistics were disturbingly familiar, and it 
seemed certain that America was on its 
way to health care reform. 

So what happened? 

Right in the middle of our attempt to 
fix the “broken system,” health care lost 
its momentum, much as it did in the 1990s 
with Hillary Clinton's failed attempt to 
revolutionize it. In both cases, huge move- 
ments swiftly lost their authority and 
eventually faded into the background, 
leaving Americans to deal with the ever 
increasing costs of health care. It seems 
that, despite the perpetual health care 
calamity in America, every time we get 
close to making some progress, health 
care disappears from the headlines. 

Health care has once again taken a back 
seat in the 2008 election, despite the fact 
that recently published reports show that 
access to health care remains a consider- 
able problem for more American families 
than ever before. Indeed, the Center for 
Studying Health System Change recently 
disclosed that almost one in five families 
struggled to pay medical bills last year; 
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By STEVE IANNELLI and 
BRITTANY MATAVA 


t isn’t every election year that you 

get the opportunity to vote for 

someone truly qualified for public 

office. Thankfully, our generation 

has been fortunate enough to be 
blessed with three consecutive elections 
offering someone ready to take on the 
challenge of leading our great nation. 
Bush proved himself by taking on the 
latte-drinking liberal left of New Eng- 
land, eliminating federal corruption and 
constant-campaign politics, leading us 
into an inevitable war and carrying us 
out from under an overbearing execu- 
tive branch. Continuing with this trend 
of competence and experience, the Re- 
publican Party once again offers us a 
candidate primed for leadership; only 
this year she fills the VP slot. 

Sarah Palin is more than ready to take 
on the challenges of the position of Vice 
President of the United States of Ameri- 
ca. Contrary to what left-leaning media 
sources such as CNN and CBS‘s liberal 
media puppet Katie Couric would have 
you believe, she is vastly more experi- 
en 
Steve Iannelli is a senior mechanical engi- 
neering major from Haddon Heights, N.J. 
Brittany Matava is a senior neuroscience 
major from Littleton, Colo. 
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Palin is at odds with feminist ideals 


norm for powerful American women. 
For the women of Clinton's generation, 
motherhood and public power sat in an 
uncomfortable and often unmanageable 
arrangement. 


Palin however, according to Apple- 
baum’s analysis of our society, proves 
that women can attain political power 
without “wearing shapeless 


suits and looking frosty,” but instead 


by engaging their femininity as an asset 


and fighting point. Palin’s generation of 
“post-feminists,” born at the tail end of 
the baby boom, was the first generation 
able to take a woman's right to a college 
education and a career for granted. 
Much of Palin’s appeal is thatsheseems 
fundamentally unscathed by what Glam- 
our magazine termed as the “Mommy 
wars.” She calls herself a “hockey mom,” 
yet seems to have no qualms about run- 
ning for one of the nation’s highest offices 
with five children, one of whom is expect- 
ing her own, at home. This makes many 





Twenty percent of those having problems 
even considered declaring personal bank- 
ruptcy. Nor is the issue limited to those 
without medical insurance. Reports indi- 
cate that of the 57 million Americans un- 
der pressure, 43 million have some form 
of insurance. The health care crisis is far 
from over, yet real reform is not even on 
the horizon. 

Why is it so hard to get the ball rolling 
on health care? It’s not because Ameri- 
cans don’t want health care reform. 
While the issue has slipped behind the 
financial crisis and the Iraq war in the 
current election, it remains firmly in the 
top three issues among all demograph- 
ics. Nor is it for lack of ideas. Over the 
years myriad diverse plans have been 
proposed by Republicans and Demo- 
crats alike. 

I can only conclude that the standstill 
is due to the public's wishy-washiness. 
Americans simply don’t know what they 
want. Or, rather, they know what they 
want, but they aren't willing to take any of 
the necessary steps to get it. What is per- 
haps the most interesting thing about this 
debate is the combination of America’s 
conviction that every person should have 
access to affordable, high-quality care, 
and its simultaneous skepticism concern- 
ing every proposed plan for change. 

Just look at the public’s reaction to some 
of the ideas for reform. To the suggestion 
that we require coverage for every Ameri- 


trouser 





women, who themselves have suffered 
through choices between family and ca- 
reer feel at once belittled and enraged by 
a woman who they see as flouting her fa- 
milial obligations while touting her own 
family as an asset. 

It is that Palin’s family and mother- 
hood have been made so central to her 
character and campaign that make her 
so interesting, and often despicable, 
to women across the country. During 
the month of September, scarcely a day 
went by that I didn’t receive a forwarded 
e-mail from my mother, aunts or one of 
their friends decrying Palin as a threat 
to the women’s rights that their genera- 
tion found so dear. 

These women, all of whom consider 
themselves feminists, find the nomina- 
tion of Palin offensive. They believe that 
she was chosen in “shameless pander- 
ing,” as one e-mail put it, to win women 
voters simply by virtue of Palin’s sex. We 
feel that Palin has been trotted out by the 
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can to promote preventive care comes the 
loud retort that forcing everyone to have 
insurance is un-American. To the notion 
that we should cut spending on costly, in- 
frequently used procedures comes the cry 
that Americans should have access to any 
medical procedure they could ever possi- 
bly want, nevermind the price tag. 

Now, I’m not saying that all of these 
ideas are perfect. I’m just pointing out the 
irony that Americans demand affordable 
coverage and access for all, yet reject any 
policy that has the potential to address 
these problems. 

America’s fickleness has reared its 
head once again in the current election. 
On the one hand, Barack Obama has sug- 
gested creating a national health plan 
available to all Americans, with guaran- 
teed eligibility, benefits similar to those 
offered in the plan available to members 
of Congress and subsidies for those who 
do not qualify for Medicaid or SCHIP but 
still need financial aid. 

Seemingly, his plan has addressed ev- 
ery criticism. No mandate for universal 
coverage. Affordable care for every Amer- 
ican. Guaranteed access. Choice between 
private and employer-based coverage. 

The public’s reaction? Obama’s plan is 
too costly and will create too much regu- 
lation. 

Senator McCain, on the other hand, 
wants nothing close to a national health 
care plan, and instead advocates stimu- 


Palin: the best choice in 2008 


enced than the Democratic candidates 
in countless political areas. Take, for ex- 
ample, her interview two weeks ago with 
Couric. The reporter tried to back her 
into a corner by mentioning that Palin 
had never actually spoken with an am- 
bassador or foreign leader. Palin coun- 
tered, however, with an obvious fact that 
Couric had overlooked; Alaska is sand- 
wiched between two foreign countries, 
one with a recent history of conflict with 
America, and another that forms the lon- 
gest border between two nations. With 
a geographic location that provides one 
with experience in both nuclear terror- 
ism and illegal immigration, it’s hard to 
believe Palin lacks critical foreign policy 
expertise. 

Along with her extensive knowledge 
of worldly issues, the Vice Presidential 
candidate is well versed in American so- 
cial and cultural issues. She has made 
it plenty clear that she opposes the most 
controversial Supreme Court case in our 
nation’s history: Roe vs. Wade. While this 
may be the only piece of litigation with 
which she is familiar, it is ultimately 
the only one necessary to understand 
the fundamental social issues that have 
plagued our nation in the latter half of 
this past century. Even Palin’s family 
members have chosen their own ways to 
support the rights of the unborn. 

Moreover, a careful scrutiny of her 


voting record in her own state makes 
it painfully obvious that Sarah Palin is 
the Iceman to McCain’s Maverick. Both 
candidates break the mold of stereoty pi- 
cal conservative thought, supporting 
federal regulations when appropriate, 
and standing behind necessary govern- 
ment spending. When Democrats stall 
progressive political movements, one 
can rely on McCain and Palin to build 
bridges, to know where to reach across 
the aisle and to bring large amounts of 
stranded politicians over to the main- 
land. Specific examples escape me at the 
moment only because the pair are non- 
conformists, and their voting records ac- 
count for their careful scrutiny of each 
policy that is placed in front of the legis- 
lative branch. 

Some have claimed that Alaska’s dis- 
tance from the 48 contiguous states may 
have kept Palin out of touch with the re- 
alities facing the rest of the nation: Well 
she certainly isn’t. Palin has expressed 
that she has maintained knowledge of 
all political affairs through newspapers 
and other forms of journalism. And she 
doesn’t just read a few of the articles — 
she reads all of them. I dare any of the 
Obama supporters to make the claim he 
has the time or the patience to remain so 
well-versed in every piece of journalism 
published. This type of dedication and 
meticulousness can only be accomplished 








Republican party as the new prototype of | 
a powerful woman in America — and it’s | 
not one that we want to live with. Accord- | 
ing to the Palin model, motherhood, fam- 
ily and politics all exist in so comfortable | 
and close proximity that the domains | 
bleed into each other and motherhood 
and “family values” themselves becomes 
perhaps the most important and only vi- 
able reason to elect a woman. 

Palin’s stance on abortion is particu- | 
larly significant in this election, as up to | 
five Supreme Court Justices are seen as | 
likely to leave the bench during the next | 
four to eight years. Palin has frequently 
criticized Roe vs. Wade, and many wom- | 
en’s groups fret that should McCain and 
Palin win the White House, we would see | 
the appointment of socially conservative 
justices liable to overturn the landmark | 
1973 decision. 

The idea that government should be 
able to deny individuals the right to ei- 
ther use or not use a life-altering tech- 
nology is offensive. Abortion is a sen- 
sitive and personal issue, even those | 
who call themselves “pro-choice” don’t 
always agree that abortions are a good 
decision for an individual. I respect oth- 
ers’ religious views, but they should in | 
no way enter into the governing process, 
and I’m getting nervous that starting in | 
January, they might. 

As anon-militant liberal feminist who 
does indeed shave her legs, I am vot- 
ing for Obama, and against Palin more 
so than McCain, and I hope that other | 
women my age, feminists or not, will do 
the same. As we come of age in a soci- | 
ety that is tumultuous enough as it is, I 
think we all need paths to prominence | 
for women that do not include touting 
childbearing and hockey ring cheering 
skills as essential resumé-builders. 


Katie Collins is a junior International Studies 
and history major from Bryn Mawr, Penn. 


lating the private market and doing 
away with tax breaks for employer-based 
health insurance. 

Now, come on. Voters say they want 
to ensure affordable coverage for every 
American. They say they want to take 
some of the power away from greedy 
insurance companies that deny care to 
the sick and disadvantaged. Is there re- 
ally any question as to which plan will 
better address these issues? Granted, 
Obama’s plan is going to be expensive. | 
But let’s be serious. Doing away with tax 
breaks will encourage employers to do 
away with their health care plans. Anda 
$5,000 tax credit will be a drop of water 
in a sea of health care costs, which now 
average $12,680 a year for U.S. families. 
In addition to this, it is widely speculat- 
ed that McCain’s plan will leave millions 
of people uninsured and give more pow- 
er to the insurance companies everyone 
despises. 

But, in the end, no matter who gets 
elected, I doubt we'll ever get far enough 
to see either of these plans enacted. 
America loves to talk the talk, but won’t 
walk the walk. When given the choice 
of actually addressing their constantly 
reiterated concerns about health care or 
doing nothing, Americans consistently 
choose the latter. 


Lelia Chaisson is a senior public health stud- 
ies major from Baltimore, Md. 


by a woman with her credentials. 

With scientific discovery being the 
new frontier for man, any politician 
needs to possess openness to all forms of 
unbiased inquiry. Lately politicians have 
been slamming the cover of the Bible and 
burning the only true text to human en- 
lightenment and morality. Scientists have 
brain-washed our children into believing 
the path of righteousness was previously 
trodden by rodents and monkeys. Thank 





God Palin is the first politician since 
1986 to support the teaching of creation- 
ism alongside of evolution in our public 
schools. Finally, we have a candidate 
prepared to remove the wool Darwin- 


_ists pulled over our eyes and fight back 


against atheist propaganda. 

McCain was the obvious choice for 
President since he won the Republican 
nomination. With his choice of Palin 
as a running mate, he demonstrated 
that he is a true maverick, patriot and 
experienced politician. Despite any lib- 
eral attacks on her ability to serve our 
great nation, there should be no doubt 
that Palin is qualified in foreign policy 
and social and economic issues. She rec- 
ognizes the importance of God in our 
school and politics and is always will- 
ing to fight against policies and influ- 
ences that have no place in government. 
Sarah Palin is truly the best choice for 
Vice President. 


x 


All 


With the exception of editori- 
als, the opinions expressed here are 
those of the contributors. They are 
not necessarily those of The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter. 





Neil Albstein 


The death 
of baseball's 
cathedral 


aseball is a game that loves 
its traditions. The national 
anthem is played before ev- 
ery game. A ceremonial first 
pitch is thrown by someone 
who has no business throwing a base- 
ball. During the seventh inning stretch 


| everyone gets up and sings “Take Me 


Out to the Ballgame.” Each team has its 
own set of traditions too, and for the past 
85 years, no team has been more defined 


| by tradition than the New York Yankees. 
| They wear the same basic uniforms, still 


bereft of players’ names. They memori- 
alize their greatest players in Monument 
Park just beyond the field of play. And, 
until now, they played in the same sta- 
dium that was built as their era of domi- 
nance began. 

It was called the House that Ruth 
Built, after the Yankees’ first major star 
player, whose ability to draw crowds to 
the Yankees’ previous home, the Polo 
Grounds, enabled the Yankees to build 
their new home. It was the biggest sta- 
dium in baseball, seating around twice 
as many fans as the average ballpark of 
the time. The Yankees won the World Se- 


| ries in their first season at the Stadium, 


which was a sign of things to come. In 
the next 84 years, the Yankees would 
win 25 more championships. 

Many of the greatest players in 
baseball history would call the Sta- 
dium home. Though the Stadium was 
renovated in the 1970s, much of the 
original structure remained, and the 
building that is about to officially close 
is still much the same one that opened 
on April 18, 1923. 

Yankee Stadium played host to no 
fewer than 161 postseason contests, 
with a total of 100 World Series games. 
The New York football Giants called 
Yankee Stadium home for 17 years. 
Three Popes celebrated masses there. 
A memorial service for the families 
of the victims of the September 11 at- 
tacks was held at the legendary ball- 
park. Perhaps the last great moment 
in Stadium history was the 2008 Major 
League Baseball All-Star Game, which 
began with a ceremony featuring no 
less than 49 members of the Baseball 
Hall of Fame. 

Why is the most traditional franchise 
in baseball leaving its longtime home? 
The answer is simple. Greed. Granted, 
baseball is a business, and well it should 
be. Part of what has made the Yankees 
great throughout the 85 years of the 
Stadium’s existence is the fact that the 
high profits the team earned enabled 
the owners, including George Stein- 
brenner, the man responsible for the 
death of Baseball’s Cathedral, to spend 
money like water to keep the Yankees 
in their traditional spot atop the Ameri- 
can League. Steinbrennar, a billionaire 
and the principal owner of the Yankees, 
was key in driving up players’ salaries 
and has become one of baseball’s most 
controversial figures. 

The new Yankee Stadium will have 
fewer seats than the old Stadium. In 
place of these seats will be dozens of 
luxury boxes. The seats that remain will 
be more comfortable, it’s true, but they 
will also be more expensive. The amount 
of retail space will be almost doubled in 
the new park. 

And, as if that weren’t enough, 
the new Yankee Stadium will feature 
two restaurants that do not even have 
views of the field. Babe Ruth was a big 
fan of restaurants, but I think he would 
have expected a view of the field from 
a stadium restaurant. What's the point 
of a restaurant at a baseball stadium? 
Money. The restaurants will make 
buckets of money for no reason other 
than the fact that they are located on 
the grounds of a baseball stadium. 
Nothing against making money, but 
that’s pretty petty. 

The Yankees are not alone in their 
money grabbing. My beloved Mets 
are guilty of the same thing, though 
the stadium they are leaving behind 
lacks the history of Yankee Stadium. 
The football Jets and Giants are build- 
ing themselves a new stadium as well, 
and are sticking to their fans far worse 
than either baseball team, with their 
personal seat licenses and auctions for 
club seats. 

With the economy in bad shape, these 
teams may be facing hard times. They 
will very likely not make the profits 
they expected from the new stadiums, 
at least at first. Tragically, though, one 
of the most important sites in baseball 
history will be lost to the greed of men 
who were doing just fine without the 
new park. 





Neil Albstein is a junior political science ma- 
jor from New York, N.Y. 
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(General Admission) 
8:00 PM Shriver Auditorium 





Our Mission: 
~To organize a dorm-wide energy- 
Saving competition 


~To raise awareness about energy 
consumption 


Tickets are $25 for JHU Parents & Siblings. 
$20 for JHU Students 
Makes check payable to: Johns Hopkins University 


Want to Help? 


Meetings: Thursdays at 7:30 in 
Levering Lobby 







Tickets may be purchased at the 
Office of the Dean of Student Life 







Contact us: EARTHatJHU@gmail.com 
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(203) 249-9068 (Alexia) Johns Hopkins University 
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Don’t Be A FLU zie 


Within the last school year, 


36% of JHU students reported Only 38% of JHU students 
receiving an incomplete, dropping reported being vaccinated 

a class, or receiving a lower grade in against the flu in the last year. 
a class, on an exam or project due 


to the flu. 


I shall find you... 
Take you to bed and have my way with you... 
I will make you ache, shake, and sweat 

until you moan and groan... 
And leave you weak for days... 


All My Love, 


Ww The Flu 





Get your mind ont of the gutter and get sour flu 
shot now! 


‘Call the Student Health and Wellness Center 


__ 410-516-8270 
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If you would like 
to speak with a 
human, please 
call back later. 
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+ Wish Happy Birthday 
to Atomic Books, as 
they celebrate sixteen 
unique years, B3. 


Your N- 


+ Winter boots and 
a mini skirt? Campus 
clothing trends that 


seem to baffle the 
mind, B8. 


Ravens Cheerleader 
does on Page B10. © 
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MSTRKRFT, a mouthful: of 
a band, hits the scene at Bed- 
. rock on Oct. 15. The band, pro- 
| nounced “master craft,” is the 
project of Toronto musician 
| Jesse F. Keeler (known as JFK) 
and studio, turntables master 
Al-P, two music-loving guys on 
| a quest to make people dance 
| and rock. The dynamic duo has 
been collaborating since 1998 
and is now touring for their 
, second album, Fist of God. 
_ MSTRKRET is living proof 
| that the merger of rock and 
electro continues to branch its 
horizon into music charts all 
over the world. Their electron- 
| ic punk music has a darker, 
underground feel, a combo of 
house and disco integrating 
elements of American rock. 
| Manning their turntables, ste- 
reos and mixers expertly, JFK 
and Al-P created their own 
| songs as well as a lengthy list 
of remixes. 
| After their first album, The 
Looks, released in 2006, the 
pair established a loyal legion 








MSTRKRET are 


of fans and a list of 
other artists seeking 
MSTRKRFT’s unique 
remix interpretation. 
Some of the promi- 
nent musicians al- 
ready remixed by 
MSTRKRFT include 
Buck 65, — Juliette 
Lewis and the Licks, 
Nine Inch Nails and 
Bloc Party, 

ALP learned some 
of his skills and mu- 
sical prowess from 
major players in the 
producing world. Af- 
ter moving to New 
York, he worked at 
studios like Sound 
on Sound and Chung 
King, recording art- 


Se 





masters of their crait 
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ists as diverse as Jay-Z, MSTRKAFT, comprised of JFK and Al-P, has been ripping beats and recording together since 1998. 


Wyclef Jean and David 

Clayton Thomas. If the teachers 

are any indication of the stu- 

dents’ capability, we are to expect 

alot from Al-P and JFK. 
MSTIRKRFT’s tour has re- 

ceived nothing but outstanding 


reviews. Their set is expected 
to include tracks from their up- 
coming album, to be released in 
January 2009. The openers for the 
show include DJ A-Trak, DJ Aoki, 





Campus events 
Thursday, Oct. 9 


10 a.m. Johns Hopkins Coming 
Out Day 

The Diverse Sexuality and Gen- 
der Alliance invites you to this 
internationally observed civil 
awareness day for the act of 
Coming Out. The alliance will 
be giving out cookies and other 
goodies on the Breezeway in 
celebration of Coming Out day: 
Whether you are gay or straight, 
everyone is invited. 


7 p.m. Basic Audio Editing 

The Digital Media Center, 
known as the DMC, is a creative 
computer lab on campus that of- 
fers state-of-the-art technology 
for undergraduate students. In 
addition to offering equipment, 
the DMC also has workshops for 
students to learn skills relating 
to digital media. Take advan- 
tage of this audio editing class 
for both academic, personal and 
creative reasons. The DMC is 
located in Suite 226 of the office 
wing of the Mattin Arts Center. 
Visit — http://digitalmedia.jhu.edu/ 
for more information. 


Friday, Oct. 10 


12 p.m. Dennis Lehane and 
Laura Lippman Book Reading 
The popularly and critically ac- 
claimed authors Laura Lippman 
and Dennis Lehane will be giv- 
ing an exclusive reading from 
their new novels, Hardly Knew 
Her and The Given Day. Johns 
Hopkins Barnes & Noble holds 
the event, and admission is 
free. 


12:30 p.m. SOURCE Baltimore 
Bus Tour 

Join SOURCE for a tour of East 
Baltimore. The adventure will fo- 
cus on the relationship between 
Hopkins and the neighborhood of 
East Baltimore, the heath issues in- 
volved and the community-based 
organizations. Contact SOURCE 
at (410) 955-3880 or source@jhsph. 
edu for more information. 


9 p.m. Coming Out Dance 

Five other Baltimore schools are 
coming out to dance, socialize 
and (of course) take advantage of 
the free food. Party with Morgan 
State, Loyola, Towson, Goucher 
and University of Maryland. The 
dance is located in the Glass Pa- 
vilion, and admission is free. 


Saturday, Oct. 11 


1 p.m. Historic Homewood Art- 
Walk 

The walk covers over 200 years 
of history in less than a quarter 
mile. Fun, free and informative, 
the 45-minute guided tour covers 
historic and artistic sites between 
collections art at Homewood Mu- 
seum and the Baltimore Museum 
of Art. For more information con- 
tact homewoodmuseum@jhu.edu. 


8 p.m. Eduardo Fernandez 

Attend the Classical Guitar So- 
ciety’s presentation of Eduardo 
Fernandez. The recital is held at 
Friedberg Concert hall at One 
East Mount Vernon Place. Tickets 
are available from the Baltimore 
Classical Guitar Society at http:// 
www.bcgs.org/pages/concerts. 


Monday, Oct. 13 


4 p.m. Compression and DVD 


LA Riots, Congorock, DJ Assault 


and Felix Cartal. Tickets are $15. | 
So take a break in the middle of | 
the week to experience the cut- | 
ting edge of the music scene | 
with MSTRKRPFT. | 

—Rachael Tillman | 





Authoring 

The creative computer lab on 
campus, offering state-of-the-art 
technology for undergraduate 
students, is giving a workshop for 
compression and DVD authoring. 
The DMC is located in Suite 226 of 
the office wing of the Mattin Arts 
Center. Visit hittp://digitalmedia.jhu. 
edu/ for more information. 


6 p.m. Google Sketch Up: 3-D 
Modeling Made Easy 

The Digital Media Center offers 
first-rate equipment and is host- 
ing a 3-D modeling made easy 
class relating to digital media. 
Take advantage of this audio edit- 
ing class for both academic, per- 
sonal and creative reasons. The 
DMC is located in Suite 226 of 
the office wing of the Mattin Arts 
Center. Visit http://digitalmedia.jhu. 
edu/ for more information. 


Local events 
Thursday, Oct. 9 


10 a.m. Lexington Market’s 26th 
Annual Chocolate Festival 

Visit the Chocolate Festival in 
Lexington Market on 400 W. Lex- 
ington St. Admission is free and 
the event runs until Saturday! 
The festival features live music, 
a magic show and a chocolate- 
eating contest. The winner of 
the chocolate eating contest will 
receive two free airline tickets! 
Visit www.lexingtonmarket.com for 
more information. 


5 p.m. Charlaine Harris 

Barnes & Noble at 601 E. Pratt St. 
will host Charlaine Harris's book 
reading. Harris, an acclaimed fan- 
tasy/ mystery writer, will be show- 
casing her latest, All Together Dead. 


Exposure 
By Conor Kevit 


9 p.m. Guitar Hero Contests 
The Greene Turtle Sports Bar & 
Grille introduces Guitar Hero 
Thursdays. Participants battle for 
prizes and jam towards a grand 
prize valued at $100. Compete 
against your friends or strang- 
ers! The event is located on 772 S. 
Broadway St. in Fells Point. Visit 
http://thegreeneturtle.com/ for more 
information. 


Friday, Oct. 10 


7 p.m. Bennett’s Curse Haunt- 
ed Attraction 

Kick off Halloween _ festivi- 
ties with a duo of self-guided 
haunted houses. Located at the 
Arundal Mills parking lot in 
Hanover, Allen Bennet’s curse 
presents “House of Vampires” 
and the “Sanctuary of Insanity.” 
The event runs every Friday and 
Saturday in October. Visit http:// 
www.bennettscurse.com/main.htm 
for more information. 


8 p.m. Skillz 

Little known rap artist Skillz is 
coming to Baltimore. Bedrock, one 
of the town’s hottest new clubs, is 
hosting. The club is at 401 W. Balti- 
more St. and admission is $12. 


9 p.m. Reaction 

On the second Friday of every 
month, The Sidebar Tavern hosts 
its ‘60s-inspired mod party, fea- 
turing local DJs Matt Walter and 
Amanda Otto as well as live bands 
and drink specials. The tavern is 
at 218 East Lexington St. 


Saturday, Oct. 11 


7 a.m. Under Armor Baltimore 
Running Festival 

The running festival includes 
many different events, including 
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Nick and Norah's Infinite Playlist 


Playing at AMC Towson Commons 8 
Visit http:/www.fandango.com for showtimes 
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This romantic comedy follows two very different suburban teens 
who share nothing except musical tastes. The two embark on a 
one-night adventure in New York City to rescue a drunken friend. 





the Baltimore marathon, a half- 
marathon and a 5K race. Other 
planned activities include a free 
health and fitness expo at M&T 
Bank Stadium, a celebration vil- 
lage with award ceremony and 
a carbo-load dinner for runners. 
Located at the M&T Bank Stadi- 
um on 1101 Russell St., join in on 
the celebration of human endur- 
ance. Visit http://www.thebaltimo- 
remarathon.com/Home_Page.htm 
for more information. 


1 p.m. Kung Fu Matinee Satur- 
days 

Martial arts enthusiasts or any- 
one who likes free movies, Rock 
Candy is screening one or two 
kung fu flicks for no charge ev- 
ery Saturday. Rock Candy is lo- 
cated on 4321 Harford Rd. Visit 
http://www.rockcandybaltimore. 
com/ for more information. 


7 p.m. Lupe Fiasco 

Loyola College in Maryland is 
hosting Lupe Fiasco, the self- 
proclaimed coolest emcee in the 
game. Tickets are $30. Visit Reitz 
Arena at 4501 N. Charles St. to 
watch this guy perform on the 
college town. Visit http://www.tick- 
etmaster.com/ to purchase tickets. 


9 p.m. Girl Talk 

Mash-up artist Greg Gillis, trans- 
forming the best hooks, breaks 
and choruses from pop music 
and guitar riffs, comes to Balti- 
more this Saturday. Girl Talk is 
being hosted by Sonar, located 
on 407 E. Saratoga St. Tickets 
can be purchased online. Visit 
http://www.sonarbaltimore.com/ 
for more information. 


Sunday, Oct. 12 


10 a.m. Columbus Day Parade 
The 118th Colunabus Day Parade 
will kick off on Linwood Avenue 
with Mayor Sheila Dixon serv- 
ing as Grand Marshal. The pa- 
rade will take place in Patterson 
Park at the corner of Easter Av- 
enue and Linwood Avenue. Visit 
http://www.columbuscelebrations. 
com/ for more information 


6 p.m. Sex education classes at 
Sugar 

Find your inner hotness at Sug- 
ar. Learn everything you need 
to know to please your partner 
in this class taught by sex ex- 
perts and educators. The class 
is $15, and the store is located 
in Hampden on 927 W. 36th St. 
Visit —_http://www.sugartheshop, 
com/classes.html for more infor- 
mation. 


7 p.m. Hypnotist Rich Guzzi 
Baltimore Comedy Factory, lo- 
cated on 36 Light St. above the 
Burkes Café, is hosting Rich 
Guzzi, hypnotist extraordinaire. 
Tickets cost $17. Visit http://www. 
baltimorecomedy.com/ for more in- 
formation. 


Monday, Oct. 13 


5 p.m. Monday Neighborhood 
Night 

Every Monday, The Wine Mar- 
ket located on 921 E. Fort Ave., 
knocks 20 percent off all entrées 
and serves wines for half the cost. 
Hang at an upscale bar without 
paying the upscale wine bar pric- 
es. Visit http://www.the-wine-mar- 
ket.com/ for more information. 


8 p.m. The Australian Pink 
Floyd Show 

Throw some shrimp on the barbie 
and come enjoy this Australian 
tribute band to Pink Floyd. The 
shows are modeled after Pink 
Floyd’s original performances 
but altered to include some hu- 
morous Australianisms. Hip- 
podrome Theatre at the France- 
Merrick Performing Arts Center 
hosts the show. Tickets are $45, 
and the theatre is located at 12 N. 
Eutaw St. Visit http://www.france- 
merrickpac.com/tickets/index.html 
for ticket information. 


Tuesday, Oct. 14 


7:30 p.m. MICA Free Fall Film 
Screenings 

Visit Maryland Institute College 
of Art to watch their free fall 
screening. The event is screening 
“Beautiful Losers” at the Brown 
Center, located on 1301 Mount 
Royal Ave. on the MICA campus. 
Visit —http:/www.md-filmfest.com|/ 
fof.cfm for more information. 


Wednesday, Oct. 15 


7:30 p.m. Charm City Swing 
Dancing 

Join instructors and beginners in 
this jazzy swing dancing lesson. 
The lesson takes place at the Aus- 
tin Grill at 2400 Boston St. Lessons 
cost $30 for couples, and $17 for 
singles. Enjoy the low-key atmo- 
sphere and check out www.charme- 
ityswing.com for more information. 


7:30 p.m. Open Mic Wednes- 
days 

Bands & Soloists, Hip Hop Artists 
& Poets, Comedy and whatever 
you can think of are all welcome 
to show their game on the mic. 
The event is sponsored by Pen- 
guins Down in the iGloo on 1065 
Madien Choice Lane. Visit http:// 
www.citypaper.com/clubs/place. 
asp?id=6794 for more information. 


8 p.m. MSTRKRET 

The Canadian electro-punks are 
bringing their party to Charm 
City. Come mash it up as these 
dance-punk veterans perform at 
Bedrock, located at 401 W. Balti- 
more St. Tickets are $15, and the 
party doesn’t stop until 2 a.m. Vis- 
it http:/www.bedrockbaltimore.com| 
index.html for more information. 
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ARTS & ENTERTAINMENT 


Student art steals the spotlight at exhibition Witness showcase suffers 
slow start bul ends strong 


By ALEX VOCKROTH 
\rts & Entertainment Editor 


The products of some of the 
most creative minds on campus 
were out on display last weekend 
at the Student Art League’s fall 
showcase. 


The 


League 


Hopkins 


hosted 


Student Art 

their second- 
ever exhibit, featuring the var- 
ied works of 16 student artists. 
Founded last spring, the Art 
League aims to increase the pres- 
ence and awareness of the arts at 
Hopkins, where fine arts in par- 
ticular are often overshadowed 
by the pursuit of research and 
furthering of science. The cur- 
rent president of the Art League, 
junior Naomi Gassel, observes 
that the lack of art on campus is 
not due to a lack of interest. 

“While the importance of 
art is not really stressed by the 
school, there are obviously stu- 
dents who are looking for it,” 
she said. “We are trying to make 
Hopkins a slightly more art- 
friendly place.” ‘ 

he fledgling group is work- 
ing hard to achieve that goal. 
They host weekly art workshops 
where students can use materi- 
als and space provided to take 
a creative break from studying. 
Group mem bers also get together 
for community service projects 
ranging from volunteering at 
museums to painting murals in 
Baltimore neighborhoods. And, 
as they did last weekend, the 
Art League arranges indepen- 
dent exhibits to allow students to 
showcase their work or in studio 
classes. 

The exhibits also make art 
more accessible to Hopkins stu- 
dents, as the works are displayed 
on campus and created by fellow 
students. Though there are win- 





Indie artists, comic geeks | 








ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 


A total of 16 students showed their work at the art show, including Thanapoom Boonipat, who paints in classic Chinese style 


ners of each show, determined 
by the votes of the attendees, the 
competition is only a small part 
of the experience. 

“The prizes ... serve as much 
as a reward for talent as a way in 
directly engaging with the audi- 
ence,” Gassel explained. 

The most recent show fea- 
tured art from a varied group of 
students who engaged in forms 
including oil painting, sculpture, 
photography and other media. 
The Art League kicked off the 
exhibit with a reception featur- 
ing music from DJ Lucky Strike. 
After the weekend, during which 
the works were open to voting, 
the winners were determined. 

Sophomore Thanapoom Boo- 
nipat won first place this time 
around. His paintings were all 
based on unique Chinese meth- 


celebrate at Atomic Books 


By CHRISTINA WARNER 
Staff Writer 


Atomic Books rang in their 
sweet 16 on Friday night with veg- 
an cake, “internal distortion” and 
copious amounts of alcohol. Small 
groups of friends fused into larger 
groups that slowly filed into the 
Hampden bookstore. 

At some points in the eve- 
ning, the store was packed so 
densely that many were awk- 
wardly pressed against a dis- 
play of books with drawings that 
would make even the editors of 
Cosmopolitan blush. With only a 
few hours of celebration for three 
events — an anniversary, two 

comic releases and a pre-party for 
Saturday’s “SPX-Plosion,” — the 
night jumped from one form of 
entertainment to another, allow- 
ing only enough time in between 
for a quick stop at the bar. 

After 40 minutes of perusal- 
time of Atomic Book’s self-pro- 
claimed “literary finds for mu- 
tated minds,” the evening began 
with a series of comic book read- 
ings. A comic reading is not un- 
like those kindergarten story 
times in which the teacher would 
hold the book up to the class and 
narrate in colorful voices. The 


only differences are that the com- | 


ics were projected onto a screen 
and the subject matter was most 
definitely not suitable for those 
still wearing Velcro shoes. 

The comic readings began 


with Ben Claassen’s satiric “Em- | 
ployee Bathroom: A Potty Train- | 
ing Guide for Professionals” and | 


was followed with other readings 
that covered such topics as the 
childhood fear of Playboy’s Miss 


August in Julia Wertz’s “Public | 


Hair” or a borderline homicidal 


ex-boyfriend in Ken Dahl's “Love | 
... A Colossal Waste of Time.” The | 


narrations were performed by the 
authors themselves and some- 
times by others in the audience. 
And with an audience where ev- 
eryone knew each other, it wasn’t 
hard to find volunteers to lend 
their voices to the characters. 
The only lull in the presenta- 
tion was Laura Weinstein’s read- 
ing of “The Goddess of War.” Her 
announcement of “Sorry I keep 
spilling liquor everywhere.” was 
the first of several inclinations 
that the goddess was inspired by 
her own personality: The comic’s 
main character, Valerie, isadmon- 
ished for being drunk as well. 
Weinstein’s reading dragged on 
CONTINUED ON PAGE B4 


ods. Boonipat’s fascination with 
Chinese painting began about 
five years ago when he began 
taking classes, some in China, 
from Chinese artists. Since then, 
the BME major has continued to 
expand his profile. Among the 
paintings in the Art League ex- 
hibit, “Koi Fish,” is the one he 
singles out as a personal favorite. 

“It has a special calmness to it 
that I personally love,” he said. 

For this show, Boonipat com- 
bined his love of Chinese paint- 
ing with his love of animals, pric- 
ing each work for sale to benefit 
a Thai charity that cares for stray 
dogs, of which there are, sadly, 
many in Thailand. 

Second place went to sopho- 
more Tony Zei whose work used 
mixed media, namely acrylic 
paint and paint markers. His two 
pieces featured bold colors stark- 
ly contrasted with one another. 

“T like a sharp, clean kind of 
look, reminiscent of graffiti,” Zei 
said. 

Both of Zei’s paintings on 
display involved ideas stem- 
ming from the analysis of hu- 
man thought. “Gray Matters” 








Sonar exploded with elec- 
tronic energy on Sunday night 
as Ratatat kicked off the final 
leg of their North American 
tour. 

After the chilling screams 
of their opening act, Panther, 
the New York City electronic 
duo brought welcome pulsat- 
ing electronic beats. Within the 
first five minutes guitarist Mike 
Stroud and synthesizer Evan 
Mast had hypnotized the crowd 
into an almost tribal groove 
with an intriguing combina- 
tion of rhythmic drums layered 
with a more modern dance-club 
sound. 

Throughout the show the 
band built upon these pulsa- 
tions. The music became more 
intense and urgent. It is safe 
to say that Ratatat shook me to 
my core; The music amplified 
to such a degree that my whole 
body quaked, my ear drums 
nearly burst and the already 
irresistible sounds of Ratatat 
seemed to emanate from my 
very. being. 

Throughout the night, en- 
thusiastic fans shoved them- 
selves as close to the stage as 
they could get, excited not 
only to see the band, but, per- 
haps more importantly, to rock 
out to some truly great dance 
music. 

However, newcomers to 
Ratatat might have been sur- 
prised by the lack of songs that 
form their famous remixes, Ra- 
tatat Mixtape Vol. 1 and Ratatat 
Remixes Vol. 2, which were re- 
leased in 2004 and 2007, respec- 
tively. 

Due to copyright issues, Ra- 
tatat is unable to play these re- 
mixes at their concerts, and in- 






























is a creative representation of 
the brain, “a fun, color-imbued 
version of all its processes,” ac- 
cording to the artist. The other, 
“Moon Dog,” uses color to create 
a dreamscape with elements of 
night and space. 

Rounding out the top three 
in the rankings was junior Mike 
Foss. The medium of choice for 
Foss was photography — with 
some very inventive twists. In his 
Rosewood series, Foss used pic- 
tures of the famous abandoned 
Rosewood State Hospital in Ow- 
ings Mills, Md. 

It’s a fantastic subject in it- 
self, but Foss went an extra step: 
He “sandwiched” several of the 
photos, making them one com- 
posite image of overlapping 
images. In addition, some of 
the photos were printed in Van 
Dyke brown while the others 
were cyanotype. 

With talent from these three 
artists and the other 13 stu- 
dents featured in the exhibit, it 
shouldn't be long before the Art 
League achieves their goal of 
making Hopkins a more colorful, 
creative place. 


By NEIL MANIMALA 
lor the News-Letter 


Witness Theater is known for 
having minimalist sets with few 
props or materials. However, af- 
ter this weekend’s Fall Showcase, 
the student theater group may 
soon also become known for pro- 
ducing plays with little plot and 
a lack of passion from its actors. 
The one-hour show consisted of 
four student-written and direct- 
ed plays that, as a whole, largely 
failed to impress, causing an af- 
tertaste of pure disappointment. 

In a World of Sexual Insecurity 
was written and directed by Oleg 
Shik and starred Kevin (senior Bill 
Fuller), Haley (junior Claire Ken- 
ney) and Cleveland (senior Rajiv 
Mallipudi). The first few minutes 
of the play seemed promising; 
There was clever use of lighting 
to conceal Kevin’s penis as he 
tried to maintain an erection for 
new girlfriend Haley. 

Unfortunately, the whole play 
was about Kevin's problem get- 
ting it up and failing to be inti- 
mate with Haley. The play tried 
too hard to be something all 
modern couples can relate to with 
a supposed everyman-like Kevin 
and references to Viagra, but it 
soon became lost in pseudo-ar- 
tistic obscurity. It was almost as if 
the play itself suffered from erec- 
tile dysfunction. 

While the story seemed like a 
good idea on the surface, it tended 
to use sex for shock value — the 
explicit terminology and kinky 
costumes seemed to add nothing 
significant to the performance. 
It slugged along pointlessly and 
was not helped by Fuller’s poor 
acting. He staggered his lines and 
expressions and forced the whim- 
pers of a man who could not get 
it up. Kenney’s performance as 
Haley-the-dominatrix seemed as 
adequate as her black leather cos- 
tume, but it became just'as’lost as 
the play itself as her character be- 


| came less relevant. 


The only saving force was Mal- 


lipudi’s excellent performance as 
Cleveland, the male stripper hired 
by Haley to have sex with her. His 
impassioned dance and convinc- 
ing cries were the only relief from 
the blatant monotony of the show. 
It was not, however, a high enough 
dosage to get the play up. 

The second play was Past Lives, 
written by junior Eric Levitz, 
directed by sophomore Jeremy 
Bremer and starring Denton (Lev- 
itz) and Jen (sophomore Yagmur 
Miiftiioglu). While the previous 
play actually made some initial 
effort at arousal and having a co- 
herent message, Lives simply sev- 
ered its member with a knife and 
made no attempt whatsoever. 

The play progressed from a 
man discussing his violent dreams 
to taking off his shirt to beating 
his significant other after a few 
swigs of alcohol. It superficially 
contemplated that perhaps people 
are guilty for sins they committed 
in past lives and marginally ex- 
plored the concept of karma, but 
it ultimately drowned in inconse- 
quence. The play was not saved 
by Levitz’s persuasive acting as 
an inherently deranged man who 
thinks about shredding puppies 
in a wood chipper. The writer ap- 
parently mistook his cryptic plot 
for thought-provoking material. 

Lives employed sophomore 
Andrew Sender’s sound board 
and Dayna Gordon’s light board 
to make weird transitions be- 
tween flashbacks with prere- 
corded lines being played while 
the lights dimmed. The tech- 
nical directors tried too hard 
to make the play seem like a 
freaky film, but the effects only 
contributed more to stagnation 
in the pretentious plot. 

The showcase improved with 
Shik’s Spin, directed by recent 
grad Tony Chiarito and sopho- 
more Amy Morgan and star- 
ring Arnie Butterfield (junior 
Kempton Baldridge), Lachewitz 
(junior Alex Neville) and 
John P. Rancher (Jack Berger). 

CONTINUED ON Pace B4 






































COURTESY OF HTTP:/WWWOVAHERECOM 


Guitarist Mike Stroud and syntheiszer Evan Mast brought their signature pulsing electronic rhythms to Sonar on Sunday night. 


“Dura” which provide the same 
rhythmic allure of their ear- 
lier work with more innovative 
sounds and instruments, some 
of which defy verbal descrip- 
tion. Throughout the show I was 
pleased to see how little of their 
music came from sampling; most 
of their perfor- 
mance was the 
result of very cre- 
ative instruments. 

However, de- 
spite the great en- 
thusiasm of the 


Last Week Live 


Ratatat 


couldn’t connect more with the 
audience. 

The band played for under 
an hour in total, and guitarist 
Stroud seemed at times down- 
right apathetic. 

It is fair to say, however, that 
by the end of the night this feel- 
ing had largely 
dissipated as 
Ratatat blasted 
its final song in 


a cloud of bil- — 
lowing smoke, 


or a background video of such 
epic and surrealist propor-— 
tions. Aa 
Ratatat was lucky | 
have had a willing crowd of 
pumped-up followers before 
them, and had their perfor 
mance been anything | 
might have taken more on 
part of Stroud and Mast 















their uncle on 
stage banging 
gh on the drums 
and two enthusiastic girls from 














deed the entire night consisted 
of a sampling from all of their 
albums, relying perhaps most 
| heavily on their latest release 
“2008, LP3. Their most 
popular songs, “Wildcat” and 

teen Years,” made ap- 
es, and the crowd went 


crowd at Sonar, 
the band _ itself ist 
seemed a little lackluster. It was — 
“almost as if they were just go- the audience screaming along 
ing through the motions rather withthem, 
than being actively engaged in Perhaps what I observed 
the performance and the atmo- their lack of enthusiasm 
sphere. This is no great surprise, only a relative lack of | 
as Baltimore was the last stop on asm when compared to the pow- 
their tour, but it was still a little — er of the audience. Rarely h 


































‘songs to watch for 
eir new album include 
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“MK Reed. Robin Enrico and Liz Baillie present a Nerdlinger Award at the comic shop. ‘Falcon Jab” and an intimate setting as Sonar they a Sunday night so ready to dance 
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Hampden’s favorite independent book shop parties with legions of locals and plenty of wine 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B3 
and the majority of the laughs 
she seemed to receive w ere her 
own. 

The guests ranged from girls 
with mullets to guys with pony- 
tails who interjected Sarah Palin 
quips into the rare silences and 
laughed loudly at such lines as 
Theo Ellsworth’s “I was played 
with and aggressively cuddled 
for hours.” Standing on the fringe 
of the crowd surrounding the 
reader felt much like interloping 
on those “quirky yet oddly fas- 
cinating” kids from high school. 
And the high school flashbacks 
didn’t stop there. 

The Third-Annual Nerdlinger 
Awards were vaguely reminis- 
cent of high school superlatives. 
he creators, MK Reed, Robin En- 
rico and Liz Baillie, were donned 
entirely in black with red ties 
for accent. One drunken night, 
the three decided that the same 
people were honored every year, 
so they decided to present their 
own awards. 

The trophies were beer bot- 
tles with Tolstoy-length titles 
scrawled on them and were 
handed out to the recipients 
,and if the recipient couldn’t be 
found, they were given to ran- 
dom guests in the audience. 
Presenting the Nerdlingers in 
Atomic Books was a step up 
from the previous year in which 
the awards were given out in a 
hotel room that was noisy and 
cramped. 

Following the presentations 
was a small break during which 
a vegan birthday cake from 
Brunie’s Bakery was served. Al- 
though the cocoa cake was ex- 
ceptionally delicious, the over- 
whelming sweetness made the 
lack of drinking water glaringly 
obvious. However, guests with 
trash-bag-wrapped booze were 
ubiquitous, so, fortunately, not 
everyone in attendance was de- 
hydrated. 

The musical presentations 
were varied and more along the 
lines of performance art. The 
only, similarities each act had 
was the volume of the noise 
and the uncertainty of when the 
songs actually began and ended 
(it was a safe bet that when the 























ARTIST 


TV on the Radio 


ALBUM 


Dear Science 


LABEL 


DGC 


RELEASED 


Sept. 23, 2008 


On first listen, Dear Science 
seemed to carouse past in a 
whirling barrage of lyrics, hand 
claps and trumpet 
flares, an upbeat 
hurricane which, 
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Atomic Books celebrates sweet 16 Witness showcase fails 
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Gas Can Sam performs using “internal distortion,” drawing sound from his own body. 


clapping began, the song was 
finished.) 

With a loose-leaf sheet of paper 
taped on an amp that read “Lord 
Jesus Christ Please Forgive Me,” 
Gas Can Sam performed what he 
calls “internal distortion.” This 
involved a mixer, a tape player 
on repeat and a sound-amplify- 
ing device that went from being 
inside his mouth to being duct- 
taped on drums. However, more 
interesting than the sounds that 
came from the amp were Gas Can 
Sam’s actions of writhing on the 
ground, shirtless, looking to the 
heavens and repeatedly crossing 
himself. 

Ambergris, the two-man band 
comprised of Hiroshi Kimura 
and Matt Thurbert, seemed to 
personally know every audi- 
ence member. This was benefi- 
cial for the moments when the 
two played out of tune or when 
Thurbert forgot the lyrics and 
had to tape them onto the mi- 
crophone stand. With lyrics such 
as “your scrotum is full of little 
boulders,” it is remarkable that 
Thurbert was able to forget them 
in the first place. 

Molly O’Connell’s solo proj- 
ect, Hitty Titty, was more of a 
religious experience than the 
head-banging previous perfor- 
mances. Surrounded by cross- 


reveals just how much TV on the 
Radio has matured since Return 
to Cookie Mountain. Whereas Dear 
Science’s music is still upbeat and 
rhythmic, the album’s lyrics have 
grown denser and more mean- 
ingful. The band’s writers, Kyp 
Malone and Tunde Adebimpe, 
write like a _ ghetto-hipster- 
turned-preacher-turned-poet and 
stargazer. The songs range from 
political to poetic, from angry to 
optimistic, and parts of some are 
flabbergastingly beautiful. 

“Family Tree,” is a gem of mel- 
low pop. Its chorus is one of the 
best on the album, lyrically and 
musically. 

Other stand- 
out tracks in- 
clude the catchy 


but for a few calm “Golden Age,” 
tracks, sweeps S fee the haunting 
you up and spits TSH Chi Se Sill “Stork nee Owl’ 
you back out onto er and e airy 
dana = «DEAR SCIENCE [Rate 

ing a little disap- Dear Sci- 


pointed. How 
could this be? TV 
on the Radio’s last 
album, Return to 
Cookie Mountain, was universally 
acclaimed as one of 2006's best. It 
does not follow that Dear Science 
would be any kind of let down. 
It demands a second, third or 
fourth listen, upon which its true 
merits shine through. 

Dear Science has lost none 
of its predecessor's energy. The 
songs are more focused, but 
they still have an expansive feel 
to them, due in large part to Kyp 
Malone’s ever-present rough- 
and-tumble vocals. Dear Science 











ence is the kind 
of album _ that 
grows on you. 
Itis an album of 
uncommon depth and energy. It 
is an awesome, mature album on 
par with, or even better than Re- 
turn to Cookie Mountain. 
4 


— Will Chen 
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Paper Trail 
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The script of Spin was slow, 
though. Initially, it seemed like 
it only consisted of Lachewitz’s 
rambling to his mentally chal- 
lenged assistant, Arnie, about 
the political scandals of Carter- 
era Georgia. 

Baldridge’s Arnie had some 
barely cute antics with a vend- 
ing machine and a newspaper 
puzzle that could be considered 
borderline-offensive. Still, Bal- 
dridge saved the first part of the 
play with hilarious facial expres- 
sions, despite his stale delivery 
at times. Neville as Lachewitz, 
on the other hand, seemed to be 
passionlessly reading his lines 
throughout the entire play. 

The second part of the play, 
however, dominated by 
Berger’s superb performance as 
Rancher. He proceeds with an ac- 
cent that is not overdone and the 


was 


| cowboy hat and boots of a con- 


legged friends, O’Connell sat on | 


an orange blanket and chanted 
phrases such as “eeyaadeeya” 
that her equipment distorted 
into high-pitched ramblings. 
However those who sat around 
her in a semi-circle seemed to 
understand the language per- 
fectly. 

Finally, Bearing Pieces’s Chris 
Day, pushed the amps past 11 
with his noise rock. This music 
required ears to be covered in 
order to drown out the piercing 
distortion so one could hear the 
chord transgressions and simple 
melody. Although most of the 
crowd had cleared out by this 
time, his performance easily ush- 
ered headache-prone individuals 
through the doors. 

The Atomic Books 16th an- 
niversary party had an air of 
exclusivity for an event that was 
not labeled “invite only.” A guest 
attributed this to the tight-knit 
“community in Baltimore for 
small media.” And it’s quite pos- 
sible that the entire small media 
community showed up for this 
evening of eardrum shattering 
performances, absurd narra- 
tions, inappropriate anecdotes 
and free alcohol. With that kind 
of turn out, it is safe to say that 
Atomic Books had a very good 
birthday. 





| insult 


sists 


| bling, 
| briskly walks to 


| ri 
| Sandwich 


| Intangible Cities, 


| that, like most of 


vincing Southerner as he bursts 
onto the scene as an opportunis- 
tic politician trying to spin a sex 
scandal. It was only now that it 
became clear the play was about 
campaign spinsters. 

When Rancher decides to fire 
Lachewitz for not doing enough 
to spin a certain scandal, the lat- 
ter tries to double cross the poli- 
tician by recording Rancher’s 
against 
retarded people 
like Arnie. As 
Lachewitz _per- 
with his 
irritating ram- 
Rancher 


the tape record- 
er and destroys 
the cassette with 
a loud cowboy 
stomp. It was at 
this point that 


the show _ be- 
came somewhat 
enjoyable. 


The final play 
of the evening, 
On the Fall of the 
Board 
and the Rise of 


has a title that 
might suggest 


the other plays 
of the showcase, 





ARTIST 


Jad’s Mannequin 


RELEASED 


Sept. 30, 2008 





Jack’s Mannequin would be 
nothing without front man An- 
drew McMahon. And after his 
leukemia diagnosis just days after 
their debut album’s release in 2005, 
the possibility of existing with- 
out McMahon became quite real. 
Mannequin’s sophomore album, 
The Glass Passenger, marks McMa- 
hon’s re-entry into both the music 
world and a cancer-free life. 

“The Resolution” starts off The 
Glass Passenger on a more melodra- 
matic note than necessary. McMa- 
hon sings, “I'm alive and I don’t 


time he has decided to write his 
lyrics down on paper since his 
first album I’m Serious, an ef- 
fort that could be seen clearly in 
songs such as “Dead and Gone,” 
featuring a chorus by Justin Tim- 
berlake and “Slide Show,” with a 
chorus by John Legend. 

The album begins with “56 
Bars.” This could be seen as a ref- 
erence to his criminal past, a ste- 
reotypical beginning to any rap al- 


bum, but rather the song is a basic 
_ declaration of his peaking career, 
sans the usual catchy hook. — 


- “Ready for Whatever” takes 


track on the a 


need a witness to know that I sur- 
vived,” and although it does pluck 
the listener’s heartstrings a little as 
he references his battle with can- 
cer, the heavy repetition of those 
lyrics don’t add to the poignancy. 
A single mention of his survival 
would have been more powerful 
than the many references in nearly 
every track. The swelling music 
lends itself more to the end of the 
first act of a musical than this over- 
the-top anthem. 

“Spinning,” “Lullaby” and 
“Bloodshot” are typical of Jack’s 
Mannequin but lack anything 
noteworthy. Like the teacher 
from Charlie Brown, all that Mc- 
Mahon sings seems to have the 
same sound and meaning. With 
lyrics that have the depth of a 
cardboard box, and melodies that 
could be interchangeable, Jack’s 
Mannequin lingers on the line of 
boredom and repetitiveness. 

The only instance of humor 
on this album occurs in “Suicide 
Blonde.” However the lines “she’s 
a suicide blonde/dyed by her own 
hand” are only sprinkled in amidst 
the verses of social criticism. 

Complete with a pop-rock cho- 


his former lifestyle. 
_ This seems to be the theme of 
a few songs on the album, such as 


“Slide Show,” “No Matter What” 








4 


and “On Top of { 
the World.” The 
first combines 
a sentimental 
piano melody 
with the usual 
bass, a_ pair-. 
ing that shows 
throughout the — 







lyrics, making | : : 
it perhaps the | 





most atypical 













it was a lost cause. Indeed, as an 
allegory, it almost became lost in 
its attempt at becoming high art, 

Surprisingly, however, the fi- 
nal play was the best of all four. 
Written and directed by Levitz 
and starring Bob (senior Mike 
Wills), Harriet (junior Emily 
Daly), Son (junior David Santare), 
and Girlfriend (freshman Em- 
ily Sucher), it carried on crisply 
with a clear point in mind and 
excellent execution that evoked 
a fulfilling emotional response 
without being too artsy or ob- 
scure. 

The well-portrayed Bob and 
Harriet enter as a confused cou- 
ple on a blind date in a restau- 
rant. After a few minutes, they 
decide to get married and order 
a marriage from the waitress as 
if it were just a bottle of wine or 
basket of bread. 

She soon returns with rope 
to tie the flabbergasted couple 
to their table. They later order a 
baby from the waitress, and, af- 
ter she provides them with the 
bundled package, they return it 
to give it some years to grow up, 
as if it were just a piece of chick- 
en that needed to be cooked a 
few more minutes. 

Bob and Harriet fail 
member the name of their off- 
spring, however, and he is simply 


to re- 
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(o umpress 


called Son. In Santare’s convinc- 
ing performance as an emo teen, 
Son reflects on his somewhat 
meaningless entry into the world 
and decides to leave his parents’ 
table to dine with his suicidal 
girlfriend, named _ Girlfriend, 
With the next generation in the 
background popping pills at the 
other table, Bob and Harriet are 
at a loss of things to talk about; 
They finally decide to die and or- 
der death from the waitress, who 
brings back a rope with which 
the couple can hang themselves, 

[he play is an excellent reflec- 
tion of the mechanistic progres- 
sion through life to which most 
people submit; They fail to real- 
ize the difference between simply 
existing in boring linearity and 
sincerely living life to one’s full- 
est potential. It was in this play 
that the minimalist setup that 
characterizes Witness — the two 
tables, few chairs and the plain 
props of rope, pills and a wine 
bottle — underscores the simple 
and universally applicable mes- 
sage of the play. Bob and Harriet 
were true everymen. 

Unfortunately, the Witness 
Theater fall showcase failed to 
live to its fullest potential and 
tragically limped along from an 
upsetting beginning to a satisfy- 
ing finale. 








ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Alex Neville and Jack Berger starred in the second of two plays written by Oleg Shik at the showcase. 


rus, “American Love” starts off 
as a nice reprieve from the death- 
related lyrics of previous songs. 
But amidst the pop choruses are 
lines that reference standing in 
one’s own grave. 
McMahon can’t 
seem to help 
referencing his 
near death ex- 


perience, but 
perhaps this 
would be more 
effective if he 


took the Antho- 
ny Kiedis route 
and just wrote a 
book. 

Finally, Jack's 
Mannequin takes a three-minute 
break from McMahon’s saccha- 
rine inspirational yet irritatingly 
heavy lyrics with “What Gets 
You Off.” Complete with trail- 
ing vocals and an overwhelming 
amount of “oh oohs,” this song 
can potentially be filed away in 
the “Songs to Make Out to” cat- 
egory right next to Dashboard’s 
“Hands Down.” It lacks, however, 
the soulful quality of Something 
Corporate’s lyrics and will have 
Corporate fans wishing for some- 
thing more similar to “I Want to 
Save You.” : 

“Crashing” lends insight into 
McMahon’s mental struggle with 


songs, the album is sprinkled with 
songs like “Porn Star” and “Swing 
Ya Rag,” perhaps the least thought- 
ful and artsy tracks on the album. 
cite @ These songs 
are easily bal- 
anced by distine- 
tive tracks such 
as “My Life Your 
Entertainment.” 
A topic not many 









his illness. He sings “And even 
if your voice comes back again, 
maybe they’ll be no one listen- 
ing,” voicing his worries that 
even as he steps outside the hos- 
pital walls, no 
one will care. 
It’s more hu- 
manizing than 
his other lyrics 
of triumphant 
recovery and 
if McMahon 
had written 
all songs with 
this vulnera- 
bility, perhaps 
more people 
would end up 






























listening. 

For die-hard fans, this album 
won'tentirely disappoint but may 
leave some wondering whether 
they have accidentally purchased 
his debut album, Everything in 
Transit. The Glass Passenger re- 
lies on simple piano chords and 
McMahor’s illness to maneuver 
it up the charts, but even that is 
questionable. Sadly his return to 
the music scene pales in compari- 
son to his battle with cancer and 
The Glass Passenger resembles a 
mediocre attempt to recreate Ev- 
erything in Transit. 















































—Christina Warner 
















version is not nearly as catchy. 
He splits apart the original beat 
between raps by Jay-Z, Kanye, 
and Lil Wayne. Somehow hav- 
ing four of the hottest rappers. 
in the world on the track does 
not pull it out of its rut. 
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Meirelles’s Blindness not so visionary Duchess enthralls with peculiar romance 


By JOHN KERNAN 


\rts & Entertainment Editor 


movie goes so far, so fast that it serve as a narrator. It is insulting | For the News-Letter 
‘4 ; leaves us with some doubt. to suggest that, now that Meire- | 
mericans have come to ex- Would Gael Garcia Bernal’s Iles has provided us with so many | Many filmgoers tend to 


pect a thing or two from their 
apocalyptic films. There is some 
catastrophe, or the threat of one. 
The world descends into mad- 
ness. An unlikely hero emerges, 
leading the world — or a band of 
his close compatriots — through 
the hardship. Eventually, some 
sort of epic task is completed, the 
hero discovers something, or the 
events are reversed by an act of 
God. We end the movie with an 
uplifting look into the future, 
where everything will be just as 
peachy as it was in 1998. 

Blindness, despite its strong 
literary roots, an excellent cast, 
intense imagery and compelling 
individual scenes, incredibly 
ends up delivering this cookie- 
cutter formula. 

Blindness opens with the un- 
named First Blind Man (Yusuke 
Iseya) suddenly losing his vi- 
sion while stopped at a red light. 
The disease is highly contagious, 
spreading quickly to 


would end up in squalor. But the 


character, King of Ward 3, really 
commandeer all the food from 
the rest of the wards? Would the 
entire Ward 3 rape the hospital’s 
women, their sole option if they 
desire to feed their families? This 
mass rape was by far the most 
disturbing scene of the film, 
sending some in the audience to- 
ward the exit. Stomach-churners 
also included people dying horri- 
bly ina fire and excrement lining 
the hallways. 

Would not the doctor’s wife, 
the proverbial one-eyed woman 
among the blind, use her sight to 
dethrone the King? And where in 
the world did he get that gun and 
dozens of bullets? 

Director Fernando Meirelles’s 
portrayal of these scenes is com- 
pelling. But together, they pile on 
the desolation to the point of in- 
credulity. 

Halfway through the film, Mei- 
relles introduces Danny Glover as 


Man with the Black Eye Patch to 


conundrums, we need 
someone on-screen to think for us. 


moral 


Glover's performance is lackluster | 


anyway, and the one possibility 
of depth — his romance with a 
young, sexy woman that seems to 
depend on their mutual blindness 
— is not resolved or explored by 
the film’s end. 


spoil the ending. However, in 
via a two-hour buildup of apoca- 


lypse, the Hollywood ending is 
so abrupt, unexpected and disap- 


pointing that one truly expects it 


to be a dream sequence. 

Blindness makes an earnest 
effort to be a gut-wrenching film 
that will make us consider the 
demon within. Instead, it ends 
up just being gut wrenching, and 
makes us consider what exactly 
this otherwise acclaimed direc- 
tor was thinking. 





whomever he comes 
in contact with. 

The man ends up 
in a quarantine ward, 
along with his wife, 
his ophthalmologist 
(Mark Ruffalo), and 
the doctor’s wife (Ju- 
lianne Moore). For 
some unknown rea- 
son, the doctor’s wife 
does not contract the 
disease, and only pre- 
tends to be blind so 
that she can help her 
husband. 

The ward is dark, 

“poorly supplied and 
disgusting. It paints 
the human _propen- 
sity toward descent 
into anarchy a little 
too well. Perhaps a 
couple of hundred 
people suddenly 
stricken blind really 























| Antoinette, 


By TYLER WILSON 


group these period piece films 
together under the naptime 
genre (drama/romance), and for 
good reason. Oh no! Although 
we're sort of high society, this 
handsome and mysterious man 
on a white horse far outranks 
us! What mischievous plans 


| shall we devise to trick him into 
Although deserving of criti- | 
cism, we will not go so far as to | 


marriage? Inevitably, the pro- 
tagonist attends several lavish 


| balls, a tormented lover runs 
light of the bleakness of the film | 


through the rain and all the 
women in the audience realize 
how far their standards have 
fallen (with regards to men and 
probably films as well). 

Recent films of the genre, 
Pride and Prejudice and Marie 
unapologetically 
blend a current vernacular and 
perspective with those of the 
time period in an attempt to 
revamp the traditions of the 
many Jane Austen- and Emily 
Bronté-based films of yore. Un- 
fortunately these films almost 
unavoidably betray themselves 
in that life during these time pe- 
riods was probably just as bor- 
ing as this genre makes it seem 
(relative to the double-shot latte 
fueled epileptic media seizure 
paramount to today’s culture 
and society). 

Based on a historically accu- 
rate book, The Duchess embraces 
the slower pace of 18th-century 
Britain by means of dramatic 
(and at times comical) sharp 
cuts from one scene to the next. 
Well-crafted cinematography 
expertly frames the decadence 
of high society as well as lush 
English landscapes. 

Mesmerized by opulent vi- 
suals yet fully aware of each 
time lapse, the viewer remains 
enticed throughout the major- 
ity of the film. At one point, a 


ae : j | chase scene, albeit on foot and 
COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.ALLMOVIEPHOTO.COM 
Julianne Moore and Mark Ruffalo helplessly face their captors in a poignant scene from Blindness. 


at a power-walker’s pace, brings 
the viewer to a state of border- 


Maher preaches disbeliel in incendiary Religulous 


By JOHNSON UKKEN 
Staff Writer 


Religulous begins at the end. 
Bill Maher introduces his docu- 
mentary standing ona hilltop in 
Megiddo, Israel, where accord- 
ing to the Bible, the final battle 
will take place; It is the very site 
of Armageddon. This sobering 
backdrop juxtaposed with Ma- 
her’s brand of wry, biting hu- 
mor sets the tone of the rest of 
the film which jumps from hi- 
larious to critical and promises 
an irreverent, at times biased, 
take on religion in society. 

Bill Maher is the host of the 
weekly HBO hit Real Time with 
Bill Maher, a commentary show 
known for its heated round table 
discussions featuring prominent 
actors and musicians, as well as 
columnists and pundits from ev- 
ery pointin the political spectrum. 
Maher's style involves bringing 
up several hot-button issues and 
then punctuating the ensuing 
discussion with his own blunt 
remarks. He brings this style to 

Religulous, prodding his subjects 
with pointed questions and then 
letting their well-edited circum- 
locutions and often unreasonable 
responses speak for themselves. 

The topic of the movie is age- 
old: Why do people believe what 
they believe, and how, in the 
face of rational, scientific think- 


straddled the fence between two 
very different faiths. He makes 
a point of interviewing people 
with similarly divided perspec- 
tives, arguably to prove that the 
mystical veil becomes thinnest 
at the fringe. Maher interviews 
such fringe personalities as the 
former director of the Human 
Genome Project, Francis Col- 
lins, who is a prominently reli- 
gious scientist. Others include 
a fervently anti-Israel rabbi, gay 
Muslim activists, an ex-Jew for 
Jesus, a man claiming to be the 
second coming of Christ himself, 
among many fascinating others. 
From each of these perspectives, 
Maher cobbles together the cen- 
tral idea that no one of any faith, 
when pressed, exactly knows 
the nature of what they’re talk- 
ing about. Their seemingly im- 
permeable certainty is actually a 
shallow defense for an irrational 
system of belief. . 

At one point, in what becomes 
a recurring line of argument, 
Maher dresses 
drably and stands 
at Speaker’s Cor- 
ner, a public 
place in London's 
Hyde Park where 
one can air one’s 
views. He begins 
propounding the 
central tenets and 
beliefs of Scien- 


form of evangelizing today. The 
claims are no less outrageous 
but receive a respect beyond 
question. 

It is important to approach 
Religulous with the right sense of 
Maher’s agenda and of the film’s 
purpose. Maher is not an atheist 
in the strict sense; neither is he an 
agnostic. The documentary takes 
aim at the human concept of re- 
ligion, which Maher describes 
as “a bureaucracy between man 
and God.” In fact, throughout 
the film he maintains that he is 
only “certain about doubt.” As to 
its purpose, Maher never claims 
to be an academic, and the film 
has more entertainment than in- 
structional value. It is meant to be 
a starting point on a journey of 
disbelief, an initial cause to ques- 
tion one very important founda- 
tion of thought. 

The film is directed by Larry 
Charles who, two years ago, 
directed Sacha Baron Cohen's 
hugely controversial Borat: Cul- 


tural Learnings of America for 
Make Benefit Glorious Nation of 
Kazakhstan which tickled and 
ticked off audiences around the 
world. This gives you an idea of 
the film’s purpose: slyly expos- 
ing while maintaining a humor- 
ous exterior. Maher is first and 
foremost a comedian, and there 
are dozens of moments when the 
viewer will find himself laugh- 
ing hysterically. Clever editing 
interspersed with a large variety 
of sometimes bizarre stock foot- 
age drives every humor-tipped 
point home. 

Many viewers find Maher’s 
humor pointlessly caustic and 
intensely smug, which will no 
doubt play a huge, if undeserved 
role in the degree of the film’s 
success. A more discerning view- 
er will realize that Maher’s style 
shouldn't overtake his message. 
That is precisely the point of the 
movie: that the human idea of re- 
ligion is ridiculous regardless of 
the form it takes. 








é : : 
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Knightley and Hatt present the apex of 18th-century pomp in period piece 7he Duchess. 


line suspense. Of course, Keira 
Knightley and Ralph Fiennes, 
both seasoned veterans to pe- 
riod piece films, thrive under 
these conditions; Knightly as 
the wry, witty, yet poignant 
Duchess of Devonshire and Fi- 
ennes in the stirring role of her 
distant and benign Duke. The 
screen radiates with one dress 
after another as Georgina the 
Duchess (Knightley) gracefully 
dances circles around her som- 
ber Duke. Break for back story: 
the Duchess of Devonshire was 
the epitome of fashion in late 
18th-century England (mas- 
sive hats, furs, ornate umbrellas 
and of course outlandish and, 


| in terms of the film’s budget, 
incredibly expensive dresses). 


Her pastimes include political 
activism, working, among other 
things, toward the abolition of 
slavery, serious gambling (she 
set up a fully functional casino 
in her house) and the birthing 
and rearing of children. Unfor- 
tunately our Duchess suffered 
several miscarriages. 

A decidedly British humor 
breaks the pervading tensions 
among the daunting responsi- 
bilities of nobility, which the 
Duke assumes all too well, the 
dalliances of society and lust- 
ful longing. As one character 
notes, the only one in England 
not in love with the Duchess 
of Devonshire is her husband. 
What ever is a duchess to do? Wait 
a tick, can that be Charles Grey 
(aptly played by Dominic Coo- 
per)? Why, I haven't seen him since 
our budding romantic interest be- 
fore my marriage. Cambridge, you 
say! A member of Parliament! We 





BLINDNESS 


Starring: Julianne Moore, — 
Mark Ruffalo, Gael Garcia — 
Bernal ee ee 
Director: See Meirelles 
min, 


~ Run Time: 120 


simply must become reacquainted. 
And reacquainted is certainly 
one way of putting it. For a 
woman of Georgina’s popular- 
ity however, discretion proves 
overwhelmingly difficult (if you 
think about it, servants were es- 
sentially the sliding doors of the 
day — nobles did nothing for 
themselves). Of course the Duke 
engages in countless infidelities, 
eventually taking on a perma- 
nent mistress. 

Despite the substantial limi- 
tations of her sex during this 
time period, Georgina is a pillar 
of feminine strength, and she’s 
not alone. Her intimate friend, 
Lady Elizabeth “Bess” Foster 
(Hayley Atwell), devises a cun- 
ning ploy to regain custody of 
her children. Feminist themes 
underlie much of the plot as 
women make do with the few 
freedoms permitted them by 
the constraints of an incredibly 
misogynist society. The female 
characters of the film must com- 
promise and manipulate their 
male counterparts in order to 
realize their agendas. 

The two leading male char- 
acters of the film, the Duke and 
Charles Grey, appear almost 
dimwitted and oblivious next to 
their female counterparts. Hard- 
ships are nonetheless suffered 
by all; The film by no means con- 
veys a fair and conclusive sense 
of life. This realism compels the 
viewer to admire each charac- 
ter’s perseverance and resolve 
all the more. 

The Duchess is not a must-see 
film but definitely one that might 
change the mind of a skeptic of 
the period-piece genre. 


THE 
DUCHESS 


tology. His street 
corner evangeliz- 
ing gets a good 
crowd, but they 
are mostly inter- 
ested in gawking 
at and humoring 
a seeming luna- 
tic; No one thinks 
he’s actually cor- 


ing, can they go on believing it? 
It targets mainly Judaism and 
Christianity, diverting briefly 
to Islam. Maher aims to look at 
how these faiths will react to a 
number of point-blank ques- 
tions, to figure out just why peo- 
ple believe in them and to show 
the viewer that his own belief in 
any kind of organized religion 








: a rect. It is then that 
is pe + was born to a Catholic you realize Ma- |i i ee 
father and a Jewish mother and her is setting up |i DAK i 


OTO.COM 
Larry Charles and Bill Maher prepare for a scene from their highly controversial documentary Religulous. 
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. lic. Thus, from the 
raised Catholic kind of accepted 


_ beginning, his view on religion 
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Key insight made in control of protein translation New inhibitors offer 


By TIFFANY NG 
Staff W riter 


You may (or may not) remem- 
ber from high school biology that 
DNA contains the instructions 
for life. Genes within the DNA 
are the recipes for every single 
protein in our bodies, and every 
cell contains the same, complete 
set of DNA. But since all cells are 
obviously not all the same, how 
do they make the specific pro- 
teins that distinguish them? 

“What makes them different 
from one another is the decision 
to ‘turn on’ or ‘express’ specific 
genes and turn off others. This 
gives each cell its unique array 
of proteins,” senior researcher 
in the study Geraldine Seydoux 
said about how this decision is 
made. 

For biologists, the central dog- 
ma of life is the following: DNA 
is transcribed into RNA, which 
is then translated into a protein. 
However, in DNA, not all of the 
As, Ts, Gs and Cs code for pro- 
teins. In fact, a significant amount 
is never translated into proteins 
at all, including “untranslated re- 
gions,” or UTRs, which are found 
at the beginning and end of every 
gene and RNA sequence. 

DNA is always read in the 
same direction from the 5’ end to 
the 3’ end. Therefore, when DNA 
is being transcribed into mRNA, 
the transcribing enzymes first 
read the 5’ UTR, then the actual 
gene and finally the 3’ UTR. 

Sequences known as promot- 
ers are located before the 5’ UTR 
on the DNA and decide whether 
to transcribe the DNA into RNA 
using proteins known as tran- 
scription factors. After transcrip- 
tion, the cell again needs to decide 
whether to translate that RNA 
into a protein. “3’ UTR sequences 
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help decide whether the RNA is 
translated, stored for a while or 
even degraded,” Seydoux said. 

So which region, the promoter 
or the 3’ UTR, is more involved 
in regulating protein? Surpris- 
ingly, it was the 3’ UTR. It would 
seem that the most efficient way 
of regulating a gene is using the 
promoter — why bother making 
RNA if you're not going to use it 
to make proteins? 

The reality is different from 
what one might expect. “Many 
genes are transcribed all the 
time, and the decision to make 
the protein is made at the RNA 
level, not at the DNA level,” Sey- 
doux said. 

Gene regulation was tested in 


C. elegans, a type of roundworm. 
They looked at the gonads, 
which produce gametes (sperm 
and eggs). Although they found 
that during gamete production 
most genes are regulated by the 
3’ UTRs, those involved in sperm 
production are controlled by pro- 
moters instead. 

The egg’s DNA is barely modi- 
fied after fertilization and will 
make all of the cell types of the 
embryo, so DNA involved in egg 
production needs to be ready to 
express all genes. Therefore, it is 
better to make RNA constantly, 
and then decide whether to trans- 
late it using 3’ UTRs. Sperm-pro- 
ducing genes, on the other hand, 
don’t need to be as ready, so they 


BRIAN SHELL/GRAPHICS STAFF | 


can limit the amount of RNA 
they make. 

Since it was _ previously | 
thought that promoters were the | 
more dominating gene regula- 
tor, this study will have a broad | 
impact on the future study of 
gene expression. A great deal of 
research has already been done 
to study the ways in which pro- | 
moters decide whether to tran- 
scribe genes, but we know rela- 
tively little about the processes | 
behind the translation control of | 
3’ UTRs. | 

“We are going to have to pay 
a lot more attention to 3’ UTRs 
... if we want to understand how 
genes are regulated,” Seydoux 
said. 





Chesapeake oyster revitalization could bring viruses 


By ANN WANG 
Staff Writer 


The Chesapeake Bay is both a 
crucial part of Maryland’s econ- 
omy and an incredibly fragile 
ecosystem. New research from 
Hopkins suggests that efforts to 
revitalize oyster harvesting in 
the Bay could have unintended 
consequences for both the econ- 
omy and the ecosystem. 

At their peak in the late 19th 
century, the oyster beds in Ches- 
apeake Bay yielded 15 million 
bushels, or 154 million pounds of 
oysters each year, accounting for 
up to half of the nation’s harvest. 

The oysters collectively fil- 
tered enough water to fill the en- 
tire Chesapeake Bay — about 19 
trillion gallons — once a week. 

The main species in the bay 
is Crassostrea virginica, known 
alternatively as the Eastern or 
American oyster. A combination 
of overharvesting, habitat degra- 
dation and parasitic disease has 
devastated the Chesapeake oys- 
ter population. 

Today’s oyster population has 
been decimated: It is at just one 
percent of the peak levels of a cen- 
tury ago, and harvests have like- 
wise declined. For several years, 
officials have been looking for 

a way to reinvigorate the oyster 
populations in the Bay. One long- 
debated plan has been to bring an 
Asian species of oyster to the Bay 
— specifically, Crassostrea ariak- 
ensis, or the Suminoe oyster — in 





the hopes that it will fare better 
than its western relative. 

Many scientists are curious 
about the impact the new species 
would have on the Chesapeake 
Bay ecology, but a group of sci- 
entists at the Bloomberg School 
of Public Health were the first 
to study how C. ariakensis might 
change human interactions with 
the Bay. 

A research team led by Kel- 
logg Schwab discovered that C. 
ariakensis is significantly more 
likely than C. virginica to harbor 
viruses that can cause gastro- 
enteritis in people who eat raw 
shellfish. Their findings appear 
in the September issue of the 
journal Applied Environmental Mi- 
crobiology. 

The team studied the two 
oyster species and five different 
viruses over a month, alternat- 
ing days when the oysters were 
exposed to the viruses and days 
when the oysters were kept in 
clean water, giving them a chance 
to flush out the accumulated vi- 
ruses from their tissues. 

They found that C. ariakensis 
had accumulated three of the five 
viruses — human norovirus, ma- 
rine norovirus and hepatitis A 
virus — at greater concentrations 
than had C. virginica. 

C. ariakensis, an oyster that is 
native to Chinese and Japanese 
shores, is bigger than C. virginica, 
tolerant of a wider range of salt- 
water conditions and resistant 
to the parasites that plague the 








Eastern oyster. 

Should C. ariakensis be delib- 
erately introduced to the Chesa- 
peake, it would take over much 
of C. virginica’s former habitat and 
eventually be harvested for hu- 
man consumption. Its increased 
likelihood to harbor viruses that 
are dangerous to humans is a 
matter of concern. 

No final decision has been 
made on whether this new spe- 
cies will be brought to the Bay. 

This method of introducing 
new species to an ecosystem is 
not new. Sailors have done it un- 
intentionally for years, carrying 
species from one port to another 
in ballast water or clinging to the 
hulls of their ships. 

Other regions have introduced 
new oyster species to their coasts 
in hopes of rebuilding their beds, 
with mixed success. C. virginica 
has in fact been brought from the 
Chesapeake to several regions on 
the West Coast, where it is better 
adapted than the local species. 

Oyster beds are not only an 
important part of the coastal 


economy, but a vital part of the 
Chesapeake Bay ecosystem. A 
grown oyster can filter up to 60 
gallons of water a day as it feeds, 
which helps keep the water clear 
of algae. 

Oyster beds also provide sur- 
faces for hundreds of other ani- 
mals and plants to feed, hide and 
live. The effects of replacing a 
native species with a foreign spe- 
cies are not always predictable in 
such a complex ecosystem. 

This year, Maryland has 
planted 485 million juvenile C. 
virginica oysters in the Bay in the 
hopes that they will mature into 
harvestable oyster beds. There is 
also an ongoing effort to breed a 
type of C. virginica that is more 
resistant to disease. 

It is clear that no one step or 
one plan is sufficient to restore 
the Chesapeake’s oyster beds; 
Despite many efforts, the oyster 
population has continued to de- 
cline dramatically in recent years. 
But these findings suggest that 
caution is in order before intro- 





ducing a foreign oyster species. 


By NEIL NEUMANN 
Staff Writer 


Cancer research took another 
step forward this month when 
a team of Hopkins researchers 
found a number of molecules 
that inhibit breast cancer. 

The team, led by Ying Zhang, 


| a professor at the School of Public 


Health, found that three different 
molecules which target an overly 
active cellular pathway in breast 
cancer, could be used to treat 
breast cancer. 

According to the Centers for 
Disease Control, every year near- 
ly 180,000 women are diagnosed 
with breast cancer and almost 


| 40,000 die. For women, this is the 


number one cause of cancer-re- 
lated death. 

Recently, there has been a 
downward trend of the number 


| of diagnoses and deaths due to 


increased awareness and more 
mammograms. However, breast 
cancer is still a serious risk for 
many women. 

With this in mind, the Hop- 
kins researchers decided to focus 
their efforts on a novel popula- 
tion of cancer cells known as can- 
cer stem cells (CSCs). 

This medical hypothesis, put 
forth in the early 1990s, has been 
accumulating evidence about 
this rare sub-population of can- 
cer cells. 

It is believed that these CSCs 
are responsible for the aggres- 
siveness and the recurrence of 
most, if not all cancers. For in- 
stance, it has been found that 
CSCs are resistant to traditional 


| chemotherapies. 


Also, the aggressiveness orma- 
lignancy of a cancer, the breaking 
off of a cancer cell from the main 
tumor to form colonies around 
the body, is actually what kills 90 
percent of cancer patients... 

The drugs used in this study 
targeted a cellular pathway that 
is overactive in breast cancer 
stem cells. If the researchers 


could turn off this pathway, then 
they could theoretically stop 





hope for breast cancer 


these CSCs from growing and 
killing a patient. It would be like 
putting a road block on a street 
so that cars could not pass that 
way anymore. 

“Novel drugs, which can elim- 
inate breast cancer stem cells, are 
needed for an improved cancer 
treatment,” researcher Jiangbing 
Zhou said. ~ 

Current therapies target cells 
that are rapidly dividing, but 
CSCs are generally not growing 
very much. They. sit and wait 
until the other cancer cells that 
make up the bulk of the cancer 
die off, and then the CSCs grow 
again. Creating a therapy which 
targets these CSCs is a big step 
forward. 

Zhou first tested the drugs 
on the CSCs in a Petri dish. She 
found that the three sets of drugs 
targeted the CSCs and reduced 
their ability to grow. 

Next, and most importantly, 
she tested the new therapy in 
mice. She implanted the breast 
cancer stem cells in mice, let 
them grow and then gave the 
new drugs to the mice. 

The mice that received the 
drugs had smaller tumors than 
those without the therapies. Also, 
if the new therapies were com- 
bined with traditional therapies, 
the tumors were even smaller 
than with each therapy by itself. 

Zhou believes that this work is 
a step in the right direction, but 
she admits that there are limita- 
tions to the study. In the future, 
she will use fresh breast cancer 
stem cells taken directly from pa- 
tients. This study used cells that 
had been growing in a Petri dish 
for a few years. 

However, this does not di- 
minish the results from the 
study. The next step for Zhou 
and Zhang is to “evaluate these 
inhibitors on cancer, stem. cells 
isolated from patients speci- 
mens,” Zhou said. 

Hopefully in the future, thera- 
pies such as this will save count- 
less lives by targeting the root of 
the problem in cancer. 
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Stem cells found in breast cancer, like many other cancers, are key to treatments. 





Evernote: a great computer organizer for the data-obsessed 


By DENNIS KO 
Staff Writer 


How much stuff do you read 
and collect every day on your 
computer? If you're like me, you 
probably have a lot of things you 
want to save, like contact infor- 
mation from e-mails, tips on how 
to do something from the Web or 
pictures from a party. 

But it’s easy to lose track of ev- 
erything on our computers, espe- 
cially when we want to go back 
and find it. Luckily for us, there’s 
anew application called Evernote 
that solves that problem. 

Evernote is a program that al- 
lows you to capture tasks, to-do 
lists, notes, Web pages, pictures 
and business cards and store 
them all in one place. It’s avail- 
able both as a desktop applica- 
tion (Mac and PC) and a Web- 


based client. 


You can input stuff into Ever- 
note in several ways: You can 
add a picture, take screenshots of 
your computer, add html links, 


each thing you input and create 
notebooks to help organize all 
the files. 

The cool thing about Evernote 
is that when you take a picture, 
let's say of a diagram of some 
great plan you wrote on a napkin 


browser is as easy as highlight- 
ing it and hitting the keyboard 
shortcut, and it will get uploaded 
to Evernote automatically. 








For me, someone who looks 


through a lot of Web pages and 
wants to remember a bunch of 


at dinner, Ever- random _ stuff, 
note’s software Evernote is re- 
can detect writ- Saving a note or ally handy once 
ing on it and . you get the hang 
index it so you something you seeon- of = “clipping” 
can search for it is : things and stor- 
later. your rowser IS aS €asy ing them on 
It sure as highlighting it and — Evernote. Espe- 
beats looking |. , cially useful is 
through _ file hitting the keyboard the application 
names like Pic- for my iPhone, 
ture001jpg to shortcut. which allows 
try to figure out me to take pic- 
what's what. tures and wu 


And from my testing, this fea- 
ture works very well even with 
hand-written notes, except for, 
well, those of you who already 
have doctor's handwriting. 
If you're using any of the cli- 
ents, the interface is clean, and it’s 
very easy to sift through all your 


load them directly to Evernote. But 


I should warn, it does take a bit of |} 
getting used to before you can get | 


the hang of the application. 
Since Google has about every 
application we use on a daily basis 


now — documents, spreadsheets, | 


Picasa, Gmail, Chat — it’s not sur 


It’s called Google Notebook. 
Built on the same premise as 
Evernote, Google Notebook al- 
lows you to clip data and paste it 
into notebooks. 

However, it’s much more basic 
than Evernote and doesn’t have 
features like picture uploading 
and handwriting recognition. Ob- 
viously its strong points are the 
integration with all things Google, 
meaning its built-in search engine 
is going to be rock solid. But Google 
Notebook is still very primitive. 

If you're really going to pick 
a note-taking software, I would 
choose Evernote because of the 
wide variety of platforms it’s 
built for and the sheer number of 
features it offers. 
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Receptor serves as marker, Recent study continues water bottle controversy 
largel lor pancreatic cancer —— 


By JEFFREY SIEGEL 


For the News-] elter 


Hopkins scientists, in a re- 
search article recently published 
in the Journal of Proteome Research, 
have found a marker for pancre- 
atic cancer that could be targeted 
to cure the disease. A team led 
by Akhilesh Pandey and Manuel 
Hidalgo of the School of Medi- 
cine found aberrantly activated 
growth factor receptors — pro- 
teins that receive signals telling a 
cell to grow and multiply — to be 
a factor in pancreatic cancers. 

Growth 
factor recep- 
tors promote 
cell growth 
and division 
when activat- 
ed by a chem- 
ical from out- 
side the cell. 
In pancreatic 


eee hike not selected 
other pe on the basis of | 
cers, cells EGF receptor 
malfunction, activation,” 
multiply according to 
and spread Pandey, so 
throughout COURTESY OF HTTP//IC.ACUK the EGFR in- 
the body. The EGF receptor shown is bound to an EGF. hibitors will 


“Aberrant ac- 

tivation of signaling pathways is 
suspected to be the root cause ... 
in most cancers,” Pandey said. But 
which pathway to target? 

The goal of the experiment was 
to find “markers that will make 
a pancreas cancer vulnerable” to 
drugs that inhibit or block specific 
growth factor receptors, according 
to Hidalgo. To find these markers, 
researchers looked for kinases 
— proteins involved in activating 
specific growth factor receptors 
— in mice injected with pancreatic 
cancer. The group found activated 
epidermal growth factor receptor 
(EGFR) in a line of pancreatic can- 
cer-infected cells they grew. 

“Only those tumors in which 
EGF receptor signaling was ab- 
normally high responded to 
drugs that inhibit the activity of 
this receptor, while the others 
did not,” Pandey said... 





lhe findings were straightfor- | 


ward: “Activated EGER is the key 
marker,” Hidalgo said. 
It might seem surprising that 
some pancreatic cancer tumors did 
not respond to blocking the EGER. 
But that just means there is more 
complexity to discover. “Cancers 
that carry the same diagnosis are 
not all identical at the molecular 
level,” Pandey said, so it is likely 
that only some pancreatic cancers 
use EGFR to grow and spread. 
Blocking the EGFR is a com- 
mon treatment for some cancers, 
such as lung cancer, so clinical tri- 
als are being 
conducted to 
treat pancre- 
atic cancer 
with EGFR 
inhibitors. 
“The patients 
recruited for 
these studies 
are generally 


only treat the 
patients with excessive EGFR ac- 
tivation, and will thus appear to 
work poorly at best when looking 
at the population as a whole. 

Group findings show patients 
need to be screened for exces- 
sive EGER activation, so patients 
without this marker — who prob- 
ably have a different form of pan- 
creatic cancer — are spared from 
what would likely be an unsuc- 
cessful treatment. 

Screening patients for exces- 
sive EGFR activation would also 
improve clinical trial results, since 
only patients who have pancreatic 
cancers that use activated EGFR 
would receive a treatment that 
blocks the EGFR. This would al- 
low new medicines targeting spe- 
cific varieties of pancreatic cancer 
to pass clinical trials faster, so 
people with those cancers might 
be cured sooner. 


| By JUSTIN STAHL 
For the News-Letter 


Bisphenol A, the controversial 
| compound present in many con- 
| sumer plastics, has been linked 
with both heart disease and dia- 
betes, according to a recent study 
published in the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. This 
| new study of nearly 1,500 people 
| is the latest development in a se- 
| ries of studies that have received 
a fury of media attention over the 
past few years. 

Bisphenol A, or BPA as it is more 
commonly known, is a chemical 
compound that is used widely in 
the production of polycarbonate 
plastics and epoxy resins. Poly- 
| carbonate plastic — what Nalgene 
| bottles are made of — is particu- 
larly renowned for being light- 
weight and tough and possessing 
excellent optical clarity. Epoxy 
resins, on the other hand, are used 
in a variety of industrial settings, 
generally to create protective coat- 
| ings which are tough, adhesive 
and chemically resistant. 

The new study, performed by 
investigators in the U.K. and the 
University of Iowa, used data 
obtained through the National 
Health and Nutrition Examina- 
tion Survey, which is run by the 
U.S. Centers for Disease Control. 
Participants in the survey were 
between 18 and 74 years old and 
were Said to be representative of 
the U.S. population. 

Researchers analyzed urine 
samples collected by the survey for 
a myriad of compounds, including 
BPA. According to results, individ- 
uals who tested for the maximum 
amount of BPA relative to those 
tested for the least were twice as 
likely to be diagnosed with car- 
diovascular disease or diabetes. 

“I think the findings are valid. 
Research is pointing to lower and 
lower doses of chemicals being im- 
munologically relevant. Although 
there hasn't been lab data to sug- 
gest a mechanism of action for 
BPA relating to heart disease, there 
is data showing changes in liver 
and pancreatic function,” assistant 
professor of environmental health 
sciences at the School of Public 





Health DeLisa Fairweathgusaid. a3 


BPA has been known to leech 
from consumer goods such as 
water bottles, baby bottles, metal 
cans and dental sealants, raising 
some health concerns. Over the 
years, numerous studies have 
been conducted to determine the 
effects of BPA in humans, with 
no consistent results. 

Until this point, studies have 
been conducted primarily on 
animals and subsequently were 
thought to be of little validity in 
humans, despite suggesting del- 
eterious effects like increased risk 
of cancer, infertility and brain 
damage. Some scientists argue that 
BPA can imitate estrogen, a vital 
hormone in the human endocrine 
system, and pose great risks to de- 
veloping fetuses and newborns. 

The new research suggests a 
different mechanism might be 
at work, if BPA is in fact exerting 
harmful effects on the human 
body: an inflammatory response 
that induces oxidative stress. Oxi- 
dative stress occurs when highly 
energetic reactive oxygen species, 
commonly known as free radicals, 
run through cells and tissues with- 
out being adequately controlled. 

In the case of the pancreas, sev- 
eral researchers have suggested 
that oxidative stress is particularly 
damaging to beta cells, which pro- 
duce insulin and leads to diabetes 
or causes cardiovascular disease. 

“Changes in oxidative stress 
and oxidation of lipids are clear- 


ly related to heart disease,” Fair- | 


‘thing in cancer therapy? 


be needed to investigate whether | 


weather said. “More research will 


BPA also stimulates an inflam- 
matory response.” 


Other scientists are uncon- | 
vinced. In response to the study’s | 


findings, the American Chemistry 
Council issued a statement that 


the results are of “limited capabil- 
year choose to forgo treatment 


ity to assess human health effects” 
because “the onset and develop- 
ment of these diseases occurred 
over time periods well before 
the bisphenol A exposure mea- 
surements were made. Because 
of this and other inherent limita- 
tions, the study is not capable of 
establishing a cause-and-effect 
relationship between bisphenol A 
and these health effects ... [Thus] 
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Traveling the Universe with JHU cosmologist Adam Riess 


By AMY DUSTO 


For the News-Letter 


His highways: stars and the 
limitless stretches of space. His 
fuel: philosophy’s most arrest- 
ing and perplexing questions of 
existence. His vehicle: scientific 
inquiry. 

Adam Riess confronts extreme 
topics with never-ending wonder. 
In his Bloomberg office he leans 
back into his chair and appears to 
be in intense thought, while still 
remaining alert and attentive 
in conversation. He agrees with 
others who have called this past 
decade the golden age of cosmol- 
ogy, and indeed he seems to be 
enjoying life as an astrophysicist. 

A recent recipient of the Ma- 
cArthur Fellowship, also known 
as the “genius” grant, Riess tack- 
les the problem of dark energy, a 
mysterious force influencing the 
geometrical shape of the universe. 
The picture of a great scientist ex- 
tends far beyond numbers and re- 
search — it encompasses a charac- 
ter with unique thoughts, dreams 

and imagination in envisioning, 
as well as understanding, the cos- 
mos and life within it. 


Origins in science 

“ve always loved explaining 
things,” Riess said, as he remi- 
nisced about his childhood. He 
was always running up to his 
sister or his parents to say “Guess 
what!” after discovering some- 
thing new. And certainly he has 
spent his life growing this love, 
spreading and evolving it into 
teaching. 

Riess said that he had become 
intrigued by “the idea of learning 
how to learn things.” Recently, 
his 4-year-old daughter found a 
tiny fish and declared that it was 
a lobster, Riess corrected her — 
“No, it’s a crayfish.” — and found 
a Wikipedia picture as evidence. 
He emphasized how important it 
_ was that she saw the reason for 














the piece of data, the observation,” 
so students can find comprehen- 
sion beyond answers. “It’s not 
about shoving and pounding and 
demanding that this is the way it 
is,” he said. Thinking scientifically 
is a process as important as its re- 
sults. 


The big questions 

How does someone end up as 
an astrophysicist, examining the 
shape of the universe and forces 
on a scale that often surpasses 
human comprehension? 

In Riess’s case, it happened 
rather accidentally. 

“Tt was always in the back of my 
mind,” he said, although he won- 
dered if he would end up doing 
finance or history. After getting a 
bachelor’s degree in physics from 
MLLT. with a minor in history, he 
pursued his PhD in astrophysics 
at Harvard on a whim because “it 
was the only physics specializa- 
tion that didn’t sound boring.” 

The big questions he was in- 
troduced to in his youth planted 
an early seed of desire to seek the 
unknown. 

“My parents told me about deep 
concepts that always mesmerized 
me,” he said, one of which was 
that looking into the night sky is 
looking back millions of years — 
the time it took that light to reach 
Earth. “The idea that we can never 
catch up to the present in the Uni- 
verse” is incredible, he said, with 
an enthralled look. “It just boggles 
my mind.” 

Astrophysics is amazing be- 
cause, according to Riess, the big 
philosophical questions can be 
addressed with rational thought 
and step-by-step processes. Fur- 
ther, it’s a creative process. “Any- 
thing goes — however you can 
get to the answer is valid ... It’s 
like we're given hunting licenses 
to go out and hunt for answers.” 

The path the scientist takes on the 
hunt is free and often uncharted. 

Carl Sagan, another famous 
astronomer known for his book 
and television series Cosmos, has 
written about his personal light- 
bulb moments. In one instance, 


he recalled suddenly seeing a 


mathematical solution he was 


‘ 


ng out in 
then went 


and wrote a paper about it. 
Similarly, Riess said he comes 
up with his best ideas in the show- 
er or on long car drives. A partic- 
ular shared trait of cosmologists, 
perhaps? Maybe, although these 
seem like usual spots for thought- 
generating for most people. Riess 
offered that this could be because 
the rest of the time we are so busy 
that there is “no chance to think.” 
I find it a little funny that an 
astrophysicist describes himself 
as not thinking during the day, 
but he’s right. We all get caught 
up in getting our work done 
without necessarily ponder- 
ing everything we do. Insight 
tends to strike in a zen-like place 
somewhere between waking and 
sleeping, but not quite in a day- 
dream. (For Riess, without hesi- 
tation, that dream is “the Ravens 
getting back to the Super Bowl.”) 


Daydreams of a cosmologist 

Thinking of daydreams, I won- 
der if being an astrophysicist lends 
itself to a different perspective on 
life — is Riess forever pulling his 
head out of the stars? 

“On the one hand, it’s like when 
you go to the ocean — you have 
a large perspective. It’s the same 
feeling studying the universe. But 
you still have the same day-to-day 
problems of bureaucracy.” 

He contemplates daily the in- 
credible enormity of the cosmos 
while operating in the small world 
of earthly existence — the overlap 
is the exciting place. It occurs often 
for Riess when teaching. “I feel 
lucky that I get to tell you guys that 
story [of the cosmos] ... It’s like 
sharing a movie or a book that you 
love with your friends,” he said. 

The more science discovers, 
the more human perspective has 
to shift to keep up. Questions of 
belief are unavoidable; There are 
limits to what science can explain. 
A higher power, a universal force 
or another prescription of spiri- 
tuality takes over to treat our ex- 
istential dilemmas. For an astro- 
physicist, personal philosophy is 
colored by a great degree of scien- 
tific observation and reasoning. 

“IT would say I'm kind of agnos- 
tic. I don’t have a belief in a daily 
god, someone pulling strings on 
a day-to-day basis,” Riess said, 


‘in a manner that showed that he 
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was comfortable with the topic. 
He takes a logical stance: “In sci- 
ence, whether there’s a god or 
not, there is an underlying sys- 
tem to learn a great deal about ... 
If there is a god, he didn’t set up 
a chaotic system with no way to 
understand it.” 

Exploring the system, the in- 
terconnectedness of all things, 
is invigorating and somewhat a 
set of beliefs in itself. Riess, his 
speech picking up in eagerness, 
described how the visible uni- 
verse defines what we can ob- 
serve and interact with, limiting 
what we can know for sure. “It’s 
like a ship looking at the hori- 
zon,” he said. We can make con- 
jectures about what lies beyond, 
but we just don’t know. 

“In that uncertainty almost 
anything can live.” And Riess 
has, in a rather off-the-top-of-the- 
head way, just perfectly stated 
what is really so provocative 
about all the mysteries that sci- 
ence attempts to investigate. 
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Nalgene water bottles are manufactured with bisphenol A, which may be toxic. 


generating hypotheses that can 
be tested with more appropriate 
experiments or analyses.” 

Additionally, many scientists 
argue that the extremely low con- 
centrations of BPA found in con- 
sumer plastics are insufficient to 
cause any significant damage to 
human tissues. 

The Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has similarly continued to 
back their position that BPA ex- 
posure levels are low enough not 


to pose a significant health risk. 
However, the Federal Department 
of Health and Human Services 
released a document earlier this 
year stating the possibility that 
BPA may be harmful to infants. 

Partly due to the ambiguities 
of ongoing research, numerous 
manufacturers of hard_ plastic 
water bottles, such as Camelbak 
and Nalgene, have gone through 
considerable rebranding in an at- 
tempt to allay public fears. 


Nanoparticles: the next big 


By ANUM AZAM 


Special Editions Editor 


Most methods for treating can- 
cer are so debilitating and risky 
that thousands of people every 


altogether. Others suffer through 
an array of terrible side effects in 
hope of being cured. 

It comes as no surprise that the 
next step in cancer treatment is a 
more focused approach. Many 
scientists are developing meth- 
ods for targeted cancer therapies: 
treatments that interfere with 
specific molecules involved in 
causing <ancef, or carcinogen- 
esis, and tumor growth. 

Many of these approaches 
work by blocking cell-signaling 
pathways in cancer cells so that 
they are unable to divide uncon- 
trollably. 

Hopkins researchers have de- 
veloped coated nanoparticles as 
a form of targeted prostate can- 
cer therapy. They published their 
findings over the summer in Can- 
cer Biology & Therapy and are now 
working to patent their discovery. 

“Nanoparticle synthesis has 
already been well-documented 
in the literature. Our contribution 
was to define a one-pot synthesis 
step, introduce a unique, novel li- 
gand on the nanoparticle surface 
and establish that these nanopar- 
ticles target prostate cancer cells 
in-vitro,” Sachin Chandran, who 
worked on the study, said. 

Scientists have found that 
polymeric nanoparticles can 
target tumors via the enhanced 
permeability and retention (EPR) 
effect. The EPR effect describes a 
property whereby molecules of 
certain sizes and types tend to 
accumulate in tumor tissue more 
than in normal tissues. 

By taking advantage of the 

EPR effect, scientists can deliver 


large amounts of toxin directly to 
a cancerous cell. 

Hopkins engineers used a 
combined approach for a new 
method for coating nanoparticle 
surfaces with a chemical called 
PSMA. PSMA is a small antigen 
that is abundantly expressed on 
the surfaces of malignant pros- 
tate epithelial cells, as well as on 
the surfaces of the blood vessels 
that feed the tumors, but not in 
normal cells. 

“In our approach, we wanted 
to choose a targeting ligand that 
could withstand the chemically 
harsh solvents that are used for 
nanoparticle. synthesis. Our: lab 
has expertise in the area of pros- 
tate cancer therapy and combined 
with Dr. Martin Pomper’s lab and 
their know-how of PSMA target- 
ing ligands, we arrived at this 
approach to design our nanopar- 
ticles,” Chandran said. 

The strategy involved taking 
advantage of the affinity of the 
nanoparticle for binding to PSMA 
and its tendency for extended pe- 
riods of retention in the tumor. 
This was a result of leakage via 
EPR into the microscopic spaces 
within the cancerous tissues. 

“This means that there is yet 
another approach for targeting 
prostate cancer. At this discov- 
ery stage, these are only ideas, 
but I believe that this idea holds 
potential,” Chandran said. “It 
is conceivable that such an ap- 

proach might be useful against 
other cancers too.” 

The team conducted stud- 
ies in cell culture to prove that 
the nanoparticles work. Studies 
in live animals with cancer are 
planned to help understand the 
therapy’s usefulness. 

The team’s methodology has 
been provisionally _ patented 


through the Johns Hopkins Tech- 
nology Transfer office. 











Technology: finally out of hand 


My name is Emma Brodie and 
I am a Luddite. Well, that’s not 
entirely fair. I love my computer. 
I love my phone. I love love love 
anything on wheels. And tech- 
nically, to this day, I have never 
intentionally done anything to 
brutally damage or sabotage a 
machine. 

OK, not true. That time my 
mom’s computer was over heat- 
ing and she thought the next 
logical step was to stick it in the 
fridge, I knew that was a bad 
idea, but I let her do it anyway. 
Can you blame me? (Besides, next 
to those freaks at blendit.com, this 
is child’s play). 

Anyway, though I am by na- 
ture a peace-loving, light-heart- 
ed sort of gal, there are certain 
niches in society 
which I feel tech- 
nology has invad- 
ed in an inappro- 
priate way. Let’s 
just say, it grinds 
my gears. 

For one thing, I hate it when 
my elevator talks to me. “Going 
down,” the woman says in her 
acidly sweet tone of voice. Go- 
ing down on who? It’s like she’s 
mocking me for riding from the 
first floor to the lobby. 

Fact: It’s actually harder on 
your body to descend than to 
ascend. She should think about 
that before she makes another 
student feel inadequate, and pos- 
sibly fall down the stairs to their 
death, a fate which would never 
have befallen them had they not 
felt so intimidated by the queen 
of the cage. 

Here’s another thing I hate: 
automatic toilets. I’ll decide when 
I'm finished, thank you very 
much. How dare they impose a 
limit on my bladder. What is this, 
America? Land of the Pee? Home 
of the get-out-of-the-stall? 

If it’s not on a timer it’s a mo- 
tion detector, which is equally 
bad: For God’s sake, if you don’t 
sit absolutely 100 percent still on 
the toilet you end up flushing 
approximately eight times, the 
equivalent of the water supply 
of a small country. Oops, sorry 
Dubai, you don’t get water this 
month because Emma Brodie 
didn’t sit still enough on the can. 

The toilets are just the start of 
it actually: Bathroom appliances 
in general promote upheaval 
and uncleanliness. First there's 
the sink. You have to hold your 
hands in exactly the right spot, 
otherwise no water will com- 
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Emma’s Dilemma 


meth. 

Speaking of which, automatic 
soap dispensers? I can’t be the 
only person who feels violated by 
spurts of goop randomly squirt- 
ing at my hands. Argh! 

And then, if you finally do 
manage to lather rinse repeat, 
it takes 20 minutes to dry your 
hands because either you're wait- 
ing under the automatic dryer 
watching your skin age or you're 
patiently extracting six by four 
squares of paper towel from the 
wall dispenser. I’m sorry, but a 
four-year-old needs more paper 
towels than that, and that’s not 
just because he'd eat half of it. 

My disapproval of bathroom 
equipment pales in comparison 
to the hatred I feel for automated 

phone menus. 
- Oh. My. God. 
Brodie Give me a real 
person before | 
find the location 
of whatever satel- 
lite this is broad- 
casting from and send a hoard of 
raccoons into space to shred it to 
pieces. 

The good news is that I’ve 
found if you shout at them long 
enough, they get confused and 
eventually forward you to a real 
person. 

The one downside of this 
is, as what- , 
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warehouse next to the 
Are of the Covenant 
and Scully’s missing 
medical information, 
but I guess that’s to be 
expected. 

Am I asking that 
we return to the out- 
house system? No. 
Do I think we should 
each have our own 
chamber pots that we 
dump out the win- 
dow on to N. Charles 
Street every morn- 
ing? Not unless the 
school provides each 
student with goggles 
and a poncho. But 
can’t we just do this 
New Jersey rest stop 
style and kick the le- 
ver on the back of the 
toilet like everybody 
else? Isn’t it better to 
do some things for 
yourself? 

I don’t know. Call 
me old-fashioned but 
is it so bad to have to 
interact with a real 
human being every 
once in a while? [I 
wouldn’t mind. Just 
as long as they’re not 
hanging out in my 
toilet stall. 
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ever record- 
ing you're 
forced to in- 
teract with 
so pleasantly 
reminds you 
at the begin- | 
ning of each 
transcendant 
converation, 
this conversa- 
tion is being 
recorded for 
quality as- 
surance pur- 
poses. 

It’s _ like 
Linda Trip 
and George 
OFra Ween al 
teamed up 
and created 
a whole new 
market for 
creepiness. 
Im always 
scared that 
they have 
tapes of me 
on my vari- 
ous rants 
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Mike Zaccardo: Freshman, comic, legend 


Part of two performing groups, as well as the radio, this guy is sure to be seen on campus! 


By SAUMYA GURBANI 
For the News-Letter 


Funny. Witty. Just plain hi- 
larious. Meet Mike Zaccardo, the 
frizzy-haired freshman who's 
taking on Hopkins with a dash 
of wit. 

Normally, when you meet 
someone who belongs to one of 
Hopkins’s performing groups 
or productions, you're pretty 
amazed at their talent. Being a 
part of one, however, just didn’t 
cut it for Zaccardo. How about 
being part of three completely 
different entities? That’s more 
like it now. 

You may have heard of Mike 
Zaccardo. On the other hand, 





you might actually have heard 
him — he’s one of the sports 
commentators on Hopkins’s own 
radio station, WJHU, accessible 
via www.wjhuradio.com. 

“We get to talk about Hop- 
kins and pro sports, our opin- 
ions about the games, that kind 
of stuff 

Later in the year, I'll get to 
actually call some games. It’s al- 
ways been a fantasy job of mine, 
and I get to do it in college,” Zac- 
cardo said. 

But being heard isn’t quite the 
same as being heard and seen. 
And though he enjoys sports cast- 
ing, performing live on stage is a 
completely different ballgame. 
He’s a part of Hopkins’s own 





COURTESY OF MIKE ZACCARDO 
Freshman funny man Mike Zaccardo is an unstoppable comedic force on campus. 
Almost as unstoppable as his newly cropped hair, 


sketch comedy group, Throat 
Culture. 

“T don’t know any specifics 
yet ... but I might get to write 
some of my own sketches in the 
coming weeks,” Zaccardo said, 
as he ran his hand through his 
recently cut hair. “I may have 
lost my hair, but I did not lose 
my wit.” 

Along with dozens of other 
freshmen who were amazed by 
the performance at the O-Show, 
Zaccardo tried out for the im- 
prov comedy sector of Hopkins 
performing groups, The Buttered 
Niblets. While the Throat Culture 
sketches are rehearsed, all But- 
tered Niblets performances are 
improvised; meaning, you have 
to be naturally funny. 

And when it comes to humor, 
Zaccardo is certainly not short on 
wit. “I’ve always liked comedy 
and was always pretty funny,” he 
said, “but never really performed 
it before. Feels good to know that 
I was good enough to make it de- 
spite the lack of experience.” 

When asked about any ad- 
vice to give to the world, he 
gave me this nugget of wisdom. 
“I’ve always liked humor, but 
never got to do it in high school. 
Now I’m in college. If you have 
an interest in something, even 
if it seems difficult to audition 
for, just go try out. It’s college, 
it’s possible.” 

Go hear Zaccardo on WJHU 
Monday nights at 7 p.m., or catch 
him at one of the comedy perfor- 
mances throughout the year; Just 
“look for the frizzy hair.” 

Always one to get the last 
laugh, Zaccardo threw in a last 
word. 

“Let’s be honest here. Girls 
love a guy with a big ... wit.” 





Aries: (March 21 — April 19) 

Longer is not necessarily better, or so 
they say. This week, try on confidence 
for a snug fit instead of worrying about 





the sizes of ... other things. 


Taurus: (April 20 — May 20) 
Lines are cheesy and usually won't get 
you laid. And lines on your face make 


you old. Avoid both. 


sense of humor... right? 


dance moves. 


Leo: (July 23 — Aug. 22) 
Are you even paying attention to any 
of this advice? Or are you too busy 


playing W.OW. to care? 


Virgo: (Aug. 23 — Sept. 22) 

Starting now, adopt a new name. 
Something smooth. Not pornstar 
smooth, but James Bond smooth. You 


know what I mean. 


Gemini: (May 21 — June 20) 
At least you have your brains and 


Cancer: (June 21 — July 22) 

Einstein’s not your name, and play- 
ing up your brains will do you no 
good. Try finding a personality to 
back it up, or at least some snazzy 
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Libra: (Sept. 23 — Oct. 22) 

To keep your partner interested this 
week, invent a new position. But noth- 
ing too crazy ... most women prefer not 


to do it while standing on their heads. 


Scorpio: (Oct. 23 — Nov. 21) 
Piss drunk may be your normal week- 
end M.O., but frankly it’s just not at- 


tractive. This week, try to exercise 
some self-control. 


Sagittarius: (Nov. 22 — Dec. 21) 
Off-the-charts sex is in your future ... 


if you could just get your finger out of 


your nose. 


‘ 


Capricorn: (Dec. 23 — Jan. 19) 

The only times you get some is when 
roofied or roofying. Hit up some frat 
parties this weekend if you really 
want to have a good time. 


Aquarius: (Jan. 20 — Feb. 18) 


General rules state that you should 
never sleep with your best friend's ex. 


Unless she’s really hot. Like Bond Girl 


hot. 


cess. 





Pisces: (Feb. 19 — March 20) 

Public displays of affection can be fun, 
but please stop having sex during lec- 
tures. It’s distracting the learning pro- 


Some campus trends boggle the mind 





By CARA SELICK 


| Your News-Letter Editor 


Despite all the grumbling and 
negative poll results, if you take a 
look around campus, people here 
at Hopkins are not all that unat- 
tractive. Sure, our quads may not 
be abundant with Heidi Klums 
and Adriana Limas, but at least, 
for the most part, people here 
know how to dress decently. 

While I in no way consider my- 
self a fashionista, I also wouldn’t 
say I’m a maverick either. How- 
ever, there are some trends I con- 
sistently see around campus that, 
frankly, I just don’t understand. 
Some are unattractive, others are 
just impractical, and most are, 
unfortunately, taken from society 
at large and are not an exclusive 
Hopkins phenomenon. 

With the in-between weather 
we have been experiencing lately, 
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Compiled by Cara Selick 


it is understandable that people 
are finding it difficult to dress. 
Many people are wearing too 
much or too little for the tempera- 
ture, and several are in-between, 
wearing dresses with tights or 
pants with a tee-shirt. This is all 
perfectly acceptable. 

The trend I don’t understand 
however, is winter boots with 
mini-skirts, or more specifically, 
Uggs with mini-skirts. Doesn't 
that defeat the purpose of Uggs? 
First of all, Uggs are in no way an 
attractive fashion item. Granted, 
I own two pairs myself, but that’s 
for comfort and warmth, not for 
their looks. So why would you 
pair them with a cute skirt? 

Secondly, Uggs are for extreme 
cold. Snow-weather cold. So not 
only are they inappropriate for 
the autumn season, but they also 
make no sense when worn witha 
leg-baring skirt. Doesn’t that de- 


usic and movies have always gone hand-in-hand. In 
fact, even a couple of chords can instantly remind 
you of your favorite film. Movie theme songs can 
trigger those memories for years after you've last 


seen the film. 


“My Heart Will Go On” — Celine Dion 

This power ballad had female preteens the world over swooning in 
the late ‘90s. The most romantic movie of the decade had a fittingly 
sappy song to go with it, sung by the power and incomparable Ce- 


line Dion. 


James Bond theme song— Monty Norman 

True, each individual movie has had its own individual theme song 
sung by everybody from Madonna to McCartney to Garbage. But 
there is only one true theme song to the James Bond movies, and it’s 
the one that includes no words and ultimately ends with a gunshot 


and a red screen. 


Mission Impossible theme song — Lalo Schifrin 
It’s impossible to listen to this music and not see Tom Cruise fall on 
cables and stop short only an inch from the ground. While Cruise 


may have gone to some other planet recently, this song remains one 
of planet Earth’s iconic movie themes. 


Harry Potter theme song — John Towner Williams 

John Towner Williams is somewhat of a genius when it comes to 
composing songs for feature films. In fact, he’s credited with writ- 
ing the main tracks for almost all of Spielberg’s movies (at least the 
important ones). For Harry Potter, Williams definitely captured the 
sweet and mystical, yet haunting nature of the series. 





feat the purpose? 

Speaking of weather-inappro- 
priate, I still am baffled by the 
latest scarves in the summer fad. 
Summer is hot. When itis hot, you 
want to be just about as naked as 
possible. Right? Plus, showing off 
your neck and collar bone area is 
incredibly sexy — why would 
you want to cover it up? 

I fully understand wearing a 
silk or light-weight scarf in the 
intermediate months when it is 
slightly cool out, but in 90-plus 
degrees? A bit absurd of a stretch 
for fashion’s sake, don’t you 
think? Perhaps those more toler- 
ant of heat are more accepting of 
this fashion than I am. 

David Colman of the New 
York Times recently compared 
the scarves to keffiyahs, but I 
think that is a stretch. His main 
conclusion was, however, that it 
was simply a fashion fad, an ac- 
cessory. Well, I never understood 
pins and brooches — I suppose 
I’m just left out again. 

Another trend I don’t compre- 
hend are the Land’s End canvas 
totes. Everybody, no longer just 
sorority girls, has begun to carry 
these around as book bags and 
fashion accessories. I’m sorry, but 
I just don’t find these bags attrac- 
tive. And they get dirty far too 
easily. 

On the most practical level, 
however, they don’t make much 
sense either, due to their con- 
struction. These bags are meant 
to be totes for occasions like go- 
ing to the beach. However, when 
used as a book bag, they are en- 
tirely impractical. For one thing, 
most aren't that large, and for 
those of us who have several 
classes in a row, it’s hard to fit all 
the books. 

In addition, the bags are wide 
open. No zippers, no clasps, 
nothing. They also have no 
pockets for smaller items like 
pens and cell phones. Mean- 
ing these small items are rat- 
tling around your bag, which is 
wide open, just asking to be lost. 
While I understand the want for 
a school bag that isn’t the tradi- 
tional backpack, there has to be 
a better (and prettier) option, 
ladies. 

While most of these baffling 
trends are not exactly ugly, they 
just don’t follow the rules of 
common sense. It’s about as con- 
fusing to me as the reason why 
people continue to drink hot cof- 
fee in the sweltering heat of the 
summer. Why melt away when 
you could have an iced latte? Or 
better yet, a frappuccino? 

Often, girls seem to sacri- 
fice common sense for fashion 
sense, and that makes no sense 
to me. Why can’t somebody in- 
vent a trend, for once, that is 
new, different, fun, pretty and 
also (gasp!) functional? On that 
strain, I will give credit to one 
good, positive, sensical fashion 
item in the last year: flats. Hal- 
lelujah, it’s once again okay to 
wear shoes that won't break your 
feet, and you can still look good 
doing so! And that’s what I call 
fashion sense! 
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The Stranger 


B.A.D. By L. R. Greenberg 


By Ruchee Shrestha 
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- | ; | | The Id Verses Superego 









Pun Intended 


The alcoholism culture in America is just astounding. We find references 


random places too. 


By Saumya Gurbani 


Organic chem textbook, chapter five — the formation of alcohols (2 barley + 1 yeast 0 1 beer ? what does that OH really stand for?) 





Third Person Objective 


At Health and.Wellness, when you come in with a laceration — rubbing alcohol. 


And in half the school's cell phone manual: 
“AT&T — More bars, in more places.” 


By B. G. Warner 


to drinking everywhere. Even on this campus, who knows what you could find, in the most 





In unsurprising news, the Id 
has once again beaten the Su- 
perego. A battle to the ground 
featured two very familiar rivals, 
contesting the power of the indi- 
vidual’s will in what Freud once 
allegedly called “the mind’s great 
game of basketball” — (following 
that paradigm is neither difficult 
nor lacking in fun). 

The Ego played the role of ref- 
eree to quite a lot of applause from 
the audience of repressed memo- 
ries and suppressed emotions; All 
of whom truly enjoyed the display 
of basketball prowess that was put 
on in the American Airlines Un- 
conscious Arena last evening. 

The Superego jumped out to 
an early lead with its superior en- 
vironmental senses and sense of 
posterity. The Superego’s sense of 
the past was red hot from down- 
town, making five consecutive 
threes in the opening minutes of 
the first quarter. However, as the 
quarter came to a close, the Id’s 
overpowering offensive attack 
and aggressive defense began to 
wear down the carefully calcu- 
lated and well 
thought out at- 
tack of the Su- 
perego. The plea- 
sure _ principle 
put in 10 points 
in the final min- 
utes of the quar- 
ter, slamming 
one dunk down, “posterizing” 
the historic comprehension of the 
Superego. 

In the second quarter the calm 
and calculated attack of the Su- 
perego incorporated formerly in- 
herited values and put together 
another run. Their half court of- 
fense and full court trap defense 
both worked with unquestionable 
affect, effectively stymieing the 
brash attack of the Id. At the half, 
the Superego held a slight but re- 
sounding lead over the Id. 

The halftime show featured 
repressed memories interacting 
on the court, to the enjoyment 
of the Ego, followed by a neu- 
rotransmitter race projected on 
the scoreboard. It was very enter- 
taining for this reporter as well, 
considering that, as serotonin 
won the race, I can go to my local 
Dunkin Donuts for a free hour of 
psychodynamic analysis. 

Following my success in the 
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neurotransmitter race — go go go 
serotonin — the Superego retook 
the floor to the delight of the fans, 
while the Id was heavily booed, 
apparently to his own delight. 
The Id took over the game as the 
second half resumed. It rammed a 
whole half hour full of sexual anx- 
iety and frustration that had built 
up during the half time break right 
down the serotonin-distracted 
Superego’s throats. The Superego 
tried to slow the game down and 
play on a more rational level, but 
the Id’s pleasure principle again 
seemed to lead them to victory. 

As the third quarter closed, the 
Superego pulled out an interest- 
ing move, electing to introduce 
their parental values into the 
game. This took the Id by surprise, 
as this individual had clearly been 
affected by significant childhood 
trauma due in large part to the 
parents’ complete and utter lack 
of regard for physical boundaries. 
The Superego took a slight lead 
at 85-81 with just 3:00 to go in the 
psychodynamic battle. 

Then, the Id decided to in- 
troduce a new 
strategy or 
their own, if 
you can say 


the Id does is 
based on strat- 
egy—substitut- 
ing other carnal 
hungers for sexual desire: The Id 
was hungry! And nobody — not 
even serotonin — wants to mess 
with the Id when the Id is hun- 
gry for a big juicy burger. The 
Ego tried to employ primary pro- 
cess and even secondary process 
to keep the game at a civil level, 
but the Id was just too hungry to 
stop in any sense. It took the ball 
up and down the court, some- 
times for no apparent reason, 
throwing the Superego’s sense 
of rationality into chaos. While 
the Id only managed to score the 
necessary five points to tie the 
game — with two dunks, one 
in which the Id shoved the op- 
posing player, but fearing losing 
touch with reality, the Ego was 
awarded a free throw — they 
did it in style, maintaining pos- 
session for all but three seconds, 
in which the Superego cuddled 
up with the ball at center court 
attempting to cry. 


‘ 
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The olf-field life of a professional cheerleader Und 


By DEMIAN KENDALL 
Sports Editor 


Every sport has its set of ste- 
reotypes. Football players are 
meatheads. Wrestlers are anorex- 
ic. Lacrosse players are preps. 
However, with no other athletes 
are the associated stereoty pes so 
widely believed as they are with 
those ditzy cheerleaders. 

We all watched them in high 
school, “rah-rah-rah-ing” on the 


sidelines, and if you were an ath- 
lete, you probably made fun of 
them with your teammates on 
a fairly regular basis. I'll admit, 
on this accusation, I’m guilty as 
charged 

But any preconceived notion | 
had of professional cheerleaders 
was reversed this weekend when 
I spoke with Sarah B., a student 
at neighboring Towson Univer- 
sity who cheers for the Baltimore 
Ravens. 
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Sarah B. is a Ravens cheerleader whose career goals stretch beyond the sidelines. 
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Sarah studies business ad- 
ministration at Towson, with a 
concentration in legal studies, 
and she aspires to attend Bos- 
ton University law school after 
graduation. While in law school, 
she plans on trading in her pom- 
poms tor a briefcase, hoping to 
break into the competitive field 
of corporate law and becoming a 
legal advisor for major corpora- 
tions. I think it’s safe to say that 
not many people envision fu- 
ture big-business lawyers when 
watching a Ravens halftime 
show, but Sarah stands in proud 
opposition to these stereotypes. 

In addition to the heavy work- 
load that her major entails, she is 
also enrolled in Towson’s Honors 
College, which demands several 
additional classes and mainte- 
nance of a set GPA requirement. 

“Between classes and tests and 
studying and just making sure I 
have everything done, it’s tough,” 
Sarah said. “I also have practice 
twice a week for three hours, not 
to mention every home game, and 
we also do multiple appearances, 
which can range anywhere from 
the Baltimore area to further out- 
side of Maryland. So it’s a pretty 
busy schedule.” 

Her schedule is one that de- 
mands organization and time 
management. Luckily, in this 
sense, she’s not alone. “I actually 
have three planners: one plan- 
ner for Ravens, one planner for 
school and one kind of mapping 
out both together. If it weren’t for 
my planners I probably wouldn’t 
be able to handle it,” Sarah said. 

Sarah B. is not the only mem- 
ber of her squad who is breaking 
cultural stereotypes. Her team- 
mates on the Ravens cheerlead- 
ing squad represent a wide array 
of career fields and higher educa- 


Football can't seal the deal against Mules 


By KAT BASELICE 
Staff Writer 


This past weekend’s matchup 
between the Blue Jays and the 
Muhlenberg Mules ended the 
way every good conference head- 
to-head should, with the clock 
ticking down in the final minutes 
of the game as the losing team 
makes one final drive to the goal. 
Unfortunately for Hopkins, after 
an impressive rally in the fourth 
quarter, time ran 
out too quickly, and 
the Jays fell to the 
undefeated Mules 
28-23. 

Muhlenberg’s 
dynamic _ offense 
and solid defense, 
as well as_ their 
14-game_ winning 
streak going into 
Saturday’s game, 
makes them a 
tough opponent for 
any team, especial- 
ly one as young as 
Hopkins. Accord- 
ing to junior run- 
ning back and cap- 
tain Andrew Kase, 
however, “Every- 
one was pretty ex- 
cited. It’s always a 
big game against 
Muhlenberg, and 
it’s not often we 
get to play a team 
ranked that high. 
Everyone knew 
it was a big game 
and came ready to 


play.” 


however, Hopkins 

showed just how much inexpe- 
rience can hurt a young team. 
Their opening drive ended in an 
interception, which Muhlenberg 
capitalized on with a 35-yard- 
drive, ending with a touchdown 
on a 12-yard-run by senior quar- 
terback Eric Santagato. After a 
three-and-out from both teams, 
Hopkins settled for a field goal 
from sophomore kicker Alex 
Lachman when freshman quar- 
terback Hewitt Tomlin’s pass to 
sophomore wide receiver Tucker 
Michels was deflected in the end 
zone. 

The Jays struck again on their 
first possession of the second 
quarter when Tomlin connected 
with fellow freshman Sam Wer- 
nick for a 91-yard pass play, the 
third longest in Hopkins history. 
This would be Hopkins’s only 
lead of the game, however. The 
Mules answered quickly with a 
68-yard drive ending in a 15-yard 
completion from Santagato to se- 
_ nior wide receiver Joe Caporoso 
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for a touchdown. Hopkins was 
unable to convert on their next 
drive, while Muhlenberg main- 
tained their momentum. After 
a 16-yard rush: by: Santagato ‘on 
third down to keep the drive 
alive, sophomore wide receiver 
Bobby Bushong caught a 20-yard 
pass for another Mules’ touch- 
down, sending Hopkins to the 
locker room with an eleven point 
deficit. 

“Unfortunately, they scored 





right before the half, which 
hurts,” head coach Jim Margraff 
said about halftime. “Offensively 
it was just a matter of eliminat- 
ing the turnovers. There weren't 
a great deal of adjustments; Of- 
fensively we were moving the 
ball, defensively we just needed 
to settle down.” 

Muhlenberg started the sec- 
ond half with the ball on their 


own 40-yard-line after Lach-. 


man’s kick went out of bounds. 
A faked field goal attempt by the 
Mules was broken up by the Jays, 
forcing a turnover on downs at 
the Hopkins’s two-yard-line. 
After three third-down conver- 
sions — pass plays to sophomore 
tight end Brian Hopkins, junior 
wide receiver David Rokeach 
and Michels for 17, 21 and 23 
yards respectively — inexperi- 
ence struck again as Tomlin’s 
pass was intercepted by senior 
cornerback Brandon Doyle at 
the Muhlenberg 12-yard-line. 
Muhlenberg took advantage 
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From the start, Running back Andrew Kase carried the ball in the loss against Muhlenberg. 


of the turnover, and Santagato 
eventually connected with Phil 
Cresta for 34 yards and a touch- 
down. 

Hopkins~ answered’ with- a 
touchdown thanks to another 
impressive pass play from Tom- 
lin to Wernick on a flea flicker, 
this one good for 81 yards. Hop- 
kins defense held strong on the 
Mules’ next drive, as Santagato’s 
pass to senior running back Erik 
Snyder was broken up by junior 
linebacker Colin 
Wixted. After both 
teams were unable 
to convert on their 
next drives, Hopkins 
attempted one final 
drive down the field, 
ending in another in- 
terception by Doyle 
at the Muhlenberg 
49-yard-line, sealing 
the victory for the 
Mules with a final 
score of 28-23. 

At the end of the 
game, both teams 
had achieved 22 first 
downs. On offense, 
Hopkins went 511 
yards in 69 plays, 
while Muhlenberg 
had only 409 yards in 
75 plays. Tomlin was 
22 for 38 while San- 
tagato went 13 for 25. 
The teams seemed to 
be evenly matched, 
so what was the dif- 
ference? 

“Muhlenberg is 
a good team,” Mar- 
graff said, “and what 
makes them better 
than us is that they 
don’t make mistakes.” 

With the majority of their sea- 
son still ahead of them, the Jays 
are looking to tighten up their 
plays and keep improving to 
meet their next challenge. 

“We didn’t do as well as we 
could have. We're still trying to 
improve from week to week. We 
have a lot of work to do,” Tomlin 
said. 

Despite this, Coach Margraff 
remains optimistic. “We're a 
very young team and our guys 
competed throughout the game. 
There wasn’t any panic. Our guys 
had a lot of confidence in them- 
selves right up until the end.” 

The Jays look to carry this 
confidence into their next game 
against Dickinson, a match-up 
that has traditionally been tough 
over the years. Kickoff is 7 p.m. at 
Homewood Field. Hopefully af- 
ter a week of practice and work- 
ing out the kinks, Hopkins will 
be able to give the Red Devils a 
good fight under the lights. 








na 





tion studies. 

“There's a girl on my squad 
who's actually in med school 
right now,” Sarah said. “We have 
a female engineer. We have nurs- 
es, a lot who are in finance careers 
and real estate. Actually, a lot of | 
the girls have very demanding | 
jobs. They have PhDs. They’re not 
the typical cheerleaders that you | 
would think of.” : 

In addition to cheering on Sun- 
day and attending weekly prac- 
tices, Sarah and her teammates 
are also obligated to participate 
in several events and functions | 
in Baltimore and other areas in 
Maryland. This past Saturday, | 
Sarah could be found in Towson, | 
cheering on a massive crowd of 
onlookers at the Michael Phelps 
Parade. 

“There were a ton of people 
there: hundreds, maybe thou- 
sands,” Sarah said. “Basically 
what we did for the parade was | 
walk down the street, cheer peo- 
ple on and celebrate Baltimore. It | 
was a lot of fun.” 

The Ravens cheerleaders at- | 
tend several appearances like 
the parade every week as part of | 
their job description. Basically, | 
any event which has a crowd that | 
needs to be pumped up, Sarah B. | 
and her teammates are there. 

“Each appearance is very dif- 
ferent,” Sarah said. “Some people | 
will hire us for birthdays or bar 
mitzvahs and stuff like that. We 
do a lot of radio appearances, TV 
appearances, appearances for the 
Ravens in general. All of them 
come from a very different range 
of activities.” 

Sarah's participation on the 
Raven's cheerleading squad is | 
exceptional, since she had liter- 
ally zero cheerleading experi- 
ence going into it. In middle and 
high school, she was an athlete 
who participated in four years of 
varsity soccer. In addition to soc- 
cer, Sarah also became trained in 
karate from a young age, earn- 
ing her second-degree black belt 
by middle school. Sarah pursued 
cheerleading’ because it com- 
bined her athletic ability with 
her undying love for professional 
football. sea ie r 

So the next time you're watch- 
ing a Ravens game and you're 
tempted to toss around a gibe at 
“those ditzy cheerleaders,” just 
think that in a few years, one 
of them may be the lawyer that 
saves your company. Or maybe 
you'll just get a karate chop to 





the head. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
for the Lady Jays, scoring her sec- 
ond goal of the game, giving her 
an impressive total of six goals 
for the season. Suter took a lead 
pass from junior Natalie Held, 


| and then beat the Haverford goal- 


keeper on a breakaway to score 
the game-winner. Goalkeeper 
Karen Guszkowski played every 
second of the 91:26 minute con- 
test, and recorded a save. 

The Lady Jays are currently 
ranked fifth, the highest Hop- 
kins women’s soccer has ever 
been ranked. Things can only 
look up, as there are 17 freshmen 
and sophomores on the team. 
“We're having a good season so 
far, and we’ve got a young team. 
Our team captains have done a 
tremendous job of getting the 
players ready for every game. 
Hopefully we can make it to the 


| Final Four, and attain our long- 


term goal of winning the nation- 
al championship,” an optimistic 
Coach Weil said. 

The win marked Coach Weil's 
199th career victory at Hopkins, 
who has been at the helm of Hop- 


| kins women’s soccer since its in- 


ception in 1992. He was quick to 
downplay the significance of 200 
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efeated women's 
soccer topples Fords 


wins, however: “I'll be glad to get 
the 200th over with, because all it 
means is that I’ve been coaching 
for a long time.” 

The team certainly seems 
poised for a strong run into the 
postseason, as the Lady Jays are 
the three-time defending Cen- 
tennial Conference champions 
and have a conference record six 
titles. The team has never made 
it past the second round of the 
NCAA tournament, but with 
contributions coming from ev- 
ery player, expectations are un- 
derstandably high. According to 
Coach Weil, two walk-ons start 
for the team, and the 11-member 
freshman class has been strong, 
particularly star Erica Suter. 
With Hopkins ranked fifth, a 
run to the Final Four, and even 
the national championship, is a 
strong possibility. “Our team is 
gelling really well at this point 
in the season. Every team we 
compete against is an important 
match, and we want to keep that 
mentality the rest of the season, 
so we can reach one of our goals 
of being in the final four in the 
NCAA tournament,” Suter said. 
The Lady Jays next play at Get- 
tysburg at 7 p.m. 
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The team, ranked fifth nationally, remains undefeated with a win against Haverford. 





Lady Jays fall to Fords in five-set thriller 


By GERALD BILLAC 
Staff Writer 


The Hopkins women’s volley- 
ball team fell in their first home 
match this season to #24 Haver- 
ford. In this “Dig for the Cure” 
game, the Jays fought hard to 
stay in this emotional rollercoast- 
er of a game, but couldn't fend of 
the powerful attack put up by the 
Fords. After a few come-from- 
behind sets, it looked as though 
Hopkins could take the win, but 
Haverford took the match with a 
3-2 set decision. 

A set riddled with errors end- 
ed in the grasp of Haverford as 
the Fords took the first set with 
a 25-23 score. This set gave the 
advantage to Haverford through 
Hopkins errors. Early in the 
set the Jays led 2-0, but slowly 
slipped behind the rest of the set, 
with the greatest deficit at 20-16. 
The set was tied at 22 through 
a tough battle by the Jays, but it 
wasn't enough for the set. The 
Fords took the lead as a Rebecca 
Salvo tip ended the set, 25-23. 

The second set was full of 
comebacks, with the score being 
tied 19 times. Hopkins took this 
set in a 33-31 nerve-wracking set. 
Tied at 30-30, it looked like this 
set could go either way, but junior 
Rhea Alexander tipped right over 
the net for a point. Haverford an- 
swered right back with a score of 
their own. Freshman Sarah Feicht 
had her own plans on how this set 
was going to end, as she recorded 
a kill giving Hopkins a 32-31 lead. 
On the set point, Haverford’s at- 
tack just wasn’t strong enough; 
The ball soared out of bounds, 
giving the Jays the second set. 

A third set 12-20 deficit was a 
daunting challenge to overcome, 
but the Jays took a shot at it. 
With an 11-2 point run, the Jays 
took the lead of 23-22. Haver- 
ford turned up the intensity and 
scored three unanswered points. 
Two kills and a Hopkins error de- 


? 


cided the set, and Haverford took 
it 25-23. 

Down 2-1, the Jays needed a 
serious run to have a chance at 
this match, so they came out on 
fire in the next set. Hopkins led 
by as many as six points in this 
set, only to see the lead shrink to 
three. But they came away with 
the set finished by senior Adri- 
enne Young’s kill. 

Battling back to a 2-2 set tie 
took a monumental effort by the 
Jays, and they looked to come out 
on top in the fifth and final set. 
The set was a struggle for the lead, 
as it was tied four times. Haver- 
ford finally took a commanding 
lead as Hopkins fell behind 9-12. 
The Fords, taking the next three 
points, ended the match with a 
15-9 set victory. 

Even though the win was 
just out of their grasps, the Jays 
players put up some impressive 
statistics. Senior Amanda Lewis 
recorded a triple-double with 
42 assists, 10 kills and 14 digs. 
Feicht led the team with kills at 


+ 


Freshman setter Sarah Feicht stretches 


12, while Young led blocks at 4. 
Lewis gains closer every game 
to the Centennial Conference as- 
sist record of 4,707. The senior has 
compiled 616 assists so far this 
season, which leaves her only 203 
away from the conference record 
books. 

Volleyball was not the only 
important aspect of this game. 
The Centennial Conference 
teams each host a “Digging for 
the Cure” home game during 
the year, with this game being 
Hopkins’s. The dig totals of these 
matches during the month of 
October will help raise money 
for Living Beyond Breast Can- 
cer. The match recorded 164 digs, 
which is the true winning score 
of the day. 

The Jays are now ranked 
third in the conference, but have 
enough time to be back in the 
race for first as they attempt to 
knock off #1. The 14-5 Jays return 
home on Oct. 15 against Franklin 
& Marshall at 7 p.m. in Goldfarb 
Gymnasium. 
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Meld Hockey splits weekend at hom 


By ROCKY BARILLA 
Staff Writer 
In 2006, the Hopkins field 


hockey team was not even on the 
NCAA Division III radar. Last 
year they broke the top 20 spot. 
This year, with an 11 game win- 
ning streak before the start of 
the season, they soared to the 
third position in the Division Il 
coach’s poll. 

With their eyes on the Cen- 
tennial Conference Champion- 
ships, the Lady Blue Jays faced 
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to make the score 2-0, ending 
the scoring for the first half of 
the game. With her first score of 
the game, Emily Miller had bro- 
ken the Hopkins single-season 
scoring record of 19 goals. Beth 
Cariello, who was a member of 
the 1994 field hockey team, pre- 
viously held this record, which 
was shared by Miller in the pre- 
vious game, 

lhe scoring did not cease af- 
ter the extremely dominant first 
half of the game. Seven minutes 
into the second half, Vander- 


Field hockey remained unbeaten with a win on Saturday, but fell to TCNJ Sunday. 


up against the Haverford Fords 
last Saturday at Homewood 
Field. This_.was.a-huge-game for 
them considering it was a con- 
ference game that determines 
the brackets for the postseason 
tournament. With their precept 
of “put goals in as soon as pos- 
sible,” the Blue Jays scored two 
big points in the first half. At 
only 9:06 into the game, junior 
forward Andrea Vandersall had 
scored a goal off of a Blue Jay 
penalty corner. She had broken 
free of the Ford defenders and 
hit the ball into the Fords goal, 
achieving her seventh goal of 
the season. 

The first half action did not 
stop at Vandersall’s goal. Less 
than two minutes after the 
score, senior forward Emily 
Miller used a Vandersall assist 





sall assisted Miller on another 
goal, giving Miller 20 for the 
season. Vandersall centered the 
ball from the right end line and 
Miller, doing everything she 
could do to score, stretched out 
and back-handed the ball into 
the cage, falling to the ground 
near after. This great effort car- 
ried the Jays to a three-point 
advantage over the Fords in the 
start of the second half. 

At the 45:38 mark of the game, 
junior forward/midfielder Catie 
Farrow continued the scoring 
by tipping in a shot fired by se- 
nior forward Adair Landy. This 
effort rose the score to 4-0. With 
14:45 remaining in the game, ju- 
nior goalkeeper Sophia Tieu had 
saved four shots within 30 sec- 
onds. With the many dangerous 
penalty corners on the Jays’ side, 


Tieu gave her best effort in not 
allowing the Fords to capitalize 
on all the loose balls and oppor- 
tunities. She achieved her second 
shutout of the season with six 
momentous saves. 

“Il was excited about this sea- 
son since the end of the last sea- 
son!” said Sophia Tieu. “We took 
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in 11 new freshmen and have a | 


strong core of many great upper- 
classmen, including our three se- 
nior captains. There is no doubt 
that I am playing alongside some 
of the best players in Division 
ILL.” 

confidence and _ performance? 
[The Jays had always been 
pushed by their great coaching 
staff, including head coach Me- 


12th season, and her assistants. 

“We have a great coaching 
staff with many assistants who 
have a lot of experience,” Vander- 
sall said. “They each can offer 
different advice and they are 
always available for some one- 
on-one help, too. Our coaches 
know what a great opportunity 
we have this season and they are 
making sure we're prepared so 
that we can win the Conference 
Championship.” 

In addition to the coaching 
staff, the upsets that the Jays 
have achieved gave them a boost 
in confidence as well as a lift in 


Jays’ primary rival (after a pain- 
ful loss to them in the Confer- 
ence Championships in previous 


year, the Hopkins field hockey 
team upset Salisbury 1-0, its first 
win against Salisbury since 1998. 
This gave the Jays confidence and 
made them realize that they are 
able to take down other excep- 
tional teams. 


two wins shy of the program's 
regular game winning streak 


astating loss to #6 The College of 
New Jersey on Sunday. Although 
the Lions forced the ball in the 
Jays backfield for most of the 
game, Hopkins played defense 
very well as they gave up: only 
three goals to TCNJ’s powerful 
” offense. 

“TCNJ’s a very quick and very 
skilled team,” Sophia Tieu said. 
“I think that scared us a bit. We 
needed to be proactive, not reac- 
tive, which was a key reason as to 
why the ball tended to stay in our 
backfield.” 


As they remain undefeated | 


in conference games, the Lady 
Jays continue their regular sea- 
son play with an upcoming 
home game on Saturday against 
Washington College, who is also 
undefeatd in Centennial Confer- 
ence play, and against F&M on 
Oct. 15. Competition will begin 
at approximately at 1 p.m. on 
Homewood Field. 


rankings. Although Ursinusisthe | 


years), Salisbury is also claimed | 
to be a formidable rival. This | 


Although the team was only | 


record, Hopkins suffered a dev- | 
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Guszkowski leads from inside the net 


By ERIC GOODMAN 
Sp wits Editor 


After she is done with school, 
Karen Guszkowski would like 
to enter the forensic psychology 
field, with a dream of working 
for the FBI. Guszkowski, a junior 
from Sayreville, NJ, knows that 


| in this line of work, keeping alert 
But what sparked this recent | 


gan Callahan Fraser, now in her | 


at all times and not letting things 
slip by her is of the utmost im- 
portance. 

The same can be said about 
her performance as a goalie on 
the soccer field. That is why 
Guszkowski is this week’s News- 


| Letter Athlete of the Week. 





| NSCAA/Adidas 


| her teammates before the 
| season, has been nothing 


The women’s soccer team 
is off to one of the best starts 
in school history. As of 
Wednesday, the Lady Jays 
remained unbeaten, boast- 
ing a record of eight wins, 
zero losses, and three ties, 
while winning each of their 
four Centennial Conference 
games so far. The team is 
currently ranked fifth in the 
Division 
III poll, all while playing 
one of the most challenging 
schedules in the country. 
The team’s success is in no 
small part due to the efforts 
of team goalkeeper Gusz- 
kowski. 

Guszkowski, who was 
voted to be a captain by 





short of spectacular in goal 
for Hopkins. Playing and 
starting in all but one of the 
team’s games this season, 
she has posted six shutouts. 
Additionally, she has saved 
30 shots, while only allowing 
three goals. Statistically speak- 
ing, she is averaging .32 goals al- 
lowed per game. 

While the high powered of- 
fense and stifling defense (Hop- 
kins did not allow a goal until its 
sixth game, and has had a few 
games where the opponent has 
not had a shot on goal) has cer- 
tainly been another major part of 
the team’s success, it goes with- 
out saying that Guszkowski has 
managed the pressure of being 


| goalie for a top-five team extraor- 


dinarily well. It’s this pressure 
which has helped her strive to 
achieve greatness. 

“It’s a real high risk high re- 
ward position,” Guszkowski 
said, who has been playing goalie 
since she was five years old. “Ev- 
eryone makes mistakes, you can’t 
be perfect. In goal, my mistakes 
are that much more obvious. But, 
if I have a great game and make a 
lot of saves, I get a lot of encour- 
agement, which is great.” 

Head Coach Leo Weil also has 


M. Soccer dominates McDaniel 4-0, draws versus Muhlenberg 


By MIKE PORAMBO 
Staff Writer 


The #19 Hopkins men’s soc- 
cer team continued their shutout 
streak by dominating McDaniel 
4-0 last Wednesday and play- 
ing to a scoreless draw against 
Muhlenberg on Saturday. 
Four different Blue Jays 
were able to score in the 


rout against McDaniel. 
Unbeaten in their last six 
outings, Hopkins contin- 
ues to sit atop the Centen- 
nial Conference with a 3- 
0-1 record in conference. 
The rout started 20 
minutes into the first half 
when senior Nick Gauna 
successfully shredded the 
defense, and after the ball 
was deflected, Kleinberg 
was waiting for it and eas- 
ily sent it home. The Jays 
almost made it a 2-0 game 
less than 10 minutes later, 
but the shot by senior Mat- 
ty Carlson was headed out 
of danger by a McDaniel 
defender. . 
However, the 1-0 lead didn’t 
last for long. In the 38th minute 
junior Max Venker fired a shot 
past Hollasch into the far right 
corner after his first shot was 
deflected right back to him for 
his fourth goal of the season. 
And with that it was 2-0. But 
Hopkins continued to pour it 
on. In the 50th minute Gauna 
and senior Akash Naik worked 
in tandem to make it a 3-0 lead 
for Hopkins. Gauna fed the ball 


into the box from the left side- 
line and Naik was there to head 
it home. In the 80th minute, The 
Jays found the back of the net 
for their fourth and final goal. 
Senior Ethan Mulligan played 
a long ball over McDaniel’s de- 
fense, which was collected by 


sophomore David Drake, who 
proceeded to get through the 
Green Terror defense and goalie 
for his first goal of the season. 

Hopkins’s defense was smoth- 
ering and goalkeeping superb, 
with junior goalie Matt Mierly 
finishing with two saves for his 
fourth shutout of the season. 
Gauna finished with two assists, 
bringing his point total to 78, 
eighth in school history. 

“It was a conference game, so 
we went into it pretty intense. 


We started off well, created some 
good chances, got two in the first 
half and finished it off in the sec- 
ond,” Kleinberg, who scored his 
fifth goal of the season, said. 

The Jays returned to action on 
Saturday, with a home match-up 
versus Muhlenberg. Both teams 


struggled offensively, as both 
teams held each other scoreless 
for a 0-0 draw. , 

Both teams were very evenly 
matched, with each team having 
four shots in the first half. Both 
teams had chances early in the 
game but failed to capitalize. 
Carlson’s shot hit the crossbar in 
the 19th minute, and 32 seconds 
later Cody Antonini of Muhlen- 
berg could have given the Mules 
a 1-0 lead if not for Mierley tip- 
ping his shot over the bar. 
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Senior captain Akash Naik maintains control of the ball against Muhlenberg on Saturday night. 


The Jays played better in the 
second half, out-shooting the 
Mules six to three, but still both 
teams could not get the ball past 
each other’s goalies. Hopkins 
had its opportunities, though. 
Sophomore Scott Bukoski had 
a breakaway opportunity in the 

62nd minute, but the defense 
caught up with him and safely 
deflected the ball away. Naik 
had a chance in the 77th min- 
ute, but his header was tipped 
over the crossbar by goalie Jo- 
seph Gogel. 

The game was sent into over- 
time, but neither team could 
score, and the game ended in 
a draw. 

“We really let Muhlenberg 
stay in the game. It was tough 
to put them away,” sophomore 
defender Rob Lehnhoff said. 
“We'll definitely beat them the 
next time we play.” 

Mierley had a clean sheet 
in goal, the ninth shutout of 
his career and fifth straight 
shutout. He now ranks sixth in 
school history in career shut- 

outs. 

With the tie, Hopkins moves 
to 9-2-2 overall and 3-0-1 in the 
Centennial Conference. 

The Jays look forward to the 
next time they take the field, a 
big Centennial Conference bat- 
tle vs. Dickinson on Saturday. 

“We'll be ready to play; This 
will really distance ourselves 
from the rest of the conference. 
We're aiming for that #1 seed in 
the tournament,” sophomore de- 
fender Chris Wilson said. 





been incredibly impressed with 
Guszkowski this season. 

“She's making immense con- 
tributions, both on and off the 
field. On the field she’s been out- 
standing in the goal, anchoring 
(a) very strong defense. Off the 
field, she’s been a great leader 
as well. We only had three days 
when we returned from our pre- 
season trip to Europe before our 
first game. She and the other cap- 
tains did a great job blending our 
new players and returners.” 

Last season, her first as a 
starter, Guszkowski proved that 
she was more than capable of 
leading the team from between 





the posts. She started 17 matches 
last year and posted two shut- 
outs in the Centennial Confer- 
ence tournament, helping Hop- 
kins to an unprecedented third 
straight title. She allowed a mere 
eight goals in over 1500 minutes 
played, to go along with 45 saves 
and ‘seven-shutouts. Guszkowski 
was named All-Centennial con- 
ference honorable mention, and 
gained a lot of confidence going 
into this season. 

“Having a coach put you in 
during the NCAAs means that 
he has a lot of confidence in you. 
You see your ¢oach and players 
have confidence in you and you 
take that and feed off of it.” 

In addition, being named a 
captain this season has also al- 
lowed Guszkowski to be more 
comfortable on the field. “Being 
a junior, I feel more comfort- 
able. But also being a captain, my 
(teammates) put their confidence 
in me and I wanted to step it up 
on and off the field,” she said. 

Weil has also noticed a 
change. 

“One of the things I enjoy 
most about coaching is watch- 
ing the growth of players both 
on and off the field. From a shy, 
somewhat quiet freshman, Karen 
has grown into a confident, vocal 
team leader and an outstanding 
goalkeeper,” Weil said. 
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Karen Guszkowski has posted six shutouts this year. 


Guszkowski is also quick to 
credit her coaching staff with 
helping her to achieve great 
things on the field, especially 
the contributions of goalie coach 
Matt Gibson. 

“He’s pretty awesome. He'll 
come into practice totally pre- 
pared. He's really receptive to 
the team’s needs and how we're 
going to get better.” 

Regardless of how Guszkows- 
ki performs in the net, she can 
see the constant improvement on 
the team and is fully focused on 
helping the team to fulfill its lofty 
ambitions. 

“Our team is really solid — we 
have a deep bench and a ton 
of talent. Still, | don’t think we 
have reached our best game 
yet,” she said. “We just had 
our midseason meeting and 
we set both short and long- 
term goals. The short-term is 
to give 100 percent in practice 
and games, while also work- 
ing on time management off 
the field. These short-term 
goals help us reach our long- 
term goals, which are getting 
to the NCAA tournament 
and the Final Four.” 

When not on the pitch, 

she keeps herself busy with 
schoolwork and her newest 
project, the Spanish Coffee 
House club. Guszkowski, 
who studies Spanish, faced 
a common problem among 
those studying a foreign Jan- 
guage in that she always felt 
slightly uncomfortable with 
her speaking abilities to the 
point where she was hesitant 
to speak up in class. Taking 
the initiative, Guszkowski 
created this club with the idea in 
mind that it could be “a semi-re- 
laxed environment where under- 
graduate and graduate students 
could practice listening and 
speaking in Spanish.” 

Most importantly, Guszkows- 
ki is having fun. 

“The teamis amazing amounts’ 
of fun. Our girls are all great 
girls. We're very good at keep- 
ing things competitive on the 
field, and at the end of the day 
we can go have dinner together. 
It’s a great group of girls to be 
around.” 

The women’s soccer team is 
home again on Oct. 15 against 
Franklin & Marshall before em- 
barking on a four-game road trip. 
Come cheer on Guszkowski and 
the Jays in this important Cen- 
tennial Conference matchup. 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Year: 








Junior 


Major: Psychology 


Hopkins Highlights: 

_ Has posted six shutouts in 
10 games, leading Hopkins to 
an unbeaten record and a #5 

national ranking. 








W. Polo goes 3-2 vs. top teams 


CONTINUED FROM Pace B12 
Cal-Lutheran. Before the tour- 
nament started, Cal-Lutheran 
had the tournament's schedule 
changed to play the Blue Jays be- 
cause they thought that it would 
be an easy win. The Jays proved 
them wrong. 

“We overmatched them in ev- 
ery facet of the game and held 
a 9-2 lead at the half. We played 
almost all our players and Cal Lu 
had a better second half in our 10- 
7 win.” Bresnahan said. With a 3-0 
record, the men headed into their 
final game against the best team of 
the tournament, #1 Redlands. 

“The game against Redlands 
was for a Mythical National 
championship as both teams 
were undefeated in Division III 
play and both ranked at one time 
or another in the Division I top 
20,” Bresnahan said. 

Hopkins held a 2-0 lead for 
three minutes until they were 
penalized with three exclusions, 
giving Redlands three man-up 
situations in a row. They scored 
on all three. The game was tied a 
number of times until Redlands 
pulled away for a 11-8 win. 

Throughout the four games of 
the weekend, Hopkins was penal- 
ized with 38 exclusions while only 
getting 17 drawn exclusions. 


Bresnahan found it hard to 
believe that all of those penal- 
ties against the men could result 
from being physical. 

“That uneven percentage was 
not close to anything fair. We may 
have to rethink ever going back 
to California if we cannot receive 
equal treatment from the offi- 
cials,” 

Senior Peter Davis was named 
the CWPA Southern Division 
Player of the Week for his perfor- 
mance at Claremont. 

The men also played Navy on 
Tuesday night. The Jays started 
off the game extremely strong, 
but a strong comeback by Navy 
gave the Midshipmen a 15-12 
win. Hopkins is now 8-11 overall 
and 0-4 in conference play. 

Freshman Kyle Maurer ex- 
plains why their record should 
not rule Hopkins out. 

“Even though we are 0-4 in 
conference play, we still play GW 
twice and Bucknell and Princ- 
eton once. If we win all four of 
those games, we will be at .500 in 

conference play and we hopeful- 
ly can get a better seed at South- 
erns,” Maurer said. 

The men take on GW on Fri- 
day at home. Come cheer on the 
Jays as they look to get their first 
conference win of the season. 
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Cueck Tuis Out! CALENDAR 


Week 5 of the National Football League FRIDAY 

season had several jaw-dropping plays. Football vs. Dickinson 7 p.m. 

From Marty Booker’s diving one “tie Water Polo vs. GW 7:30 p.m. 

catch to Minnesota's field goal block for 

a touchdown, it was definitely an excit SATURDAY 

ing week in the NFL. To catch some of M. Tennis vs. Amherst 11 a.m 

the action, go on YouTube and search Field Hockey vs. Washington 1 p.m. 
(SPL N  P e Re S “NFL Highlights Week 5." 














Undeleated women’s soccer topples Haverford Water Polo fights for 
O00 alter 5-1 finish 


By SHANT KESKINYAN Pomona. 
Staff Writer [he second game of the week- 
end was against #5 ranked Oc- 
The Hopkins men’s water polo cidental. Coming off of their 
team flew out to California early prevailing performance against 
| last Thursday to play in the Cla- Pomona, the men were fired up 
| remont Convergence. The team and ready to wreak havoc yet 
| entered the tournament with a again. The men came out “a very 
5-9 record. After three straight fresh team and put Occidental 
wins to start off the Convergence, away early, allowing all 25 play- 


By TRISTAN MOHABIR 
For the News-Letter 


The Lady Jays had to work 
hard for a win Friday night, but 
they kept their unbeaten record 
intact for another week. Hop- 
kins, who sits alone atop the 
Centennial Conference stand- 
ings, improved to 4-0 in confer- 
ence play and 8-0-3 overall after 
defeating conference doormat 
Haverford 
2-1 in 





overtime, | the team lost their fourth and fi- ers to play in the game,” Coach 
keeping | nal match to put their record at Bresnahan said. The final score of 
the Fords 3-1 for the weekend and 8-10 for the game was 13-7. The men had a 
winless the season. great first day of tournament play, 


The first game the men played completely overpowering the #3 
was against third-ranked Po- and #5 ranked teams. With a 2- 
mona-Pitzer. “The first game we 0 record heading into the second 
were definitely suffering from and final day of tournament play, 

| jet lag and we were tied at the the heads of the Hopkins polo 

| first half with PP 5-5. We then team were held high. 

| got our game together and beat Day two of tournament play 

| them 5-1 in the second half,” pitted the Jays against #4 ranked 

wee Bent ; =.=] | Coach Bresnahan said. The men _ Cal-Lutheran, one of the best Di- 
CONOR KEVIT/STAFF PHOTOGRAPHER | started off the Convergence vision III teams. 


in conference play this year. 
The match, the team’s fourth 
straight Centennial Confer- 
ence contest, marked the 12th 
straight time that the Lady Jays 
have either won or tied at home, 
an unbeaten streak going back 
to Oct. 6, 2007. 

Hopkins came out of the gates |= a sGuieeee 
quickly, scoring first on a goal by 


s 
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sensational freshman Erica Suter Freshman forward Erica Suter works to edge out a Haverford defender to regain possession of the ball during Friday's game. | with a dominant 10-6 win over CONTINUED ON PAGE B11 
off of a corner kick in just the 
fourth minute of the game. lapse and gave up a goal.” That tying the game at 1-1 in the 12th before overtime than did Haver- 
Head coach Leo Weil said, mental lapse allowed Haverford minute. ford. | 
“One of our goals was to come _ to get back in the game. After a The second half was a dead- “We had more shots in the 


out strong in the first half. We shot deflected off the hands of lock that saw neither team score, second half and we felt as 
scored first, and things were go- junior goalkeeper Karen Gusz- although the Lady Jays had more though we dominated,” Coach | 
ing well until we had a mental kowski, the Fords scored a goal, opportunities to end the game Weil said. 


eee Already having tied three 


games this season, the team 


was frustrated about not getting | 
INSIDE | outright victories and was not | 
| going to settle for anything less | 
; | | this time. In the team huddle be- | 
Field Hockey: Athlete of the Week: Football: ice overineaherni ers de) ae 
| ; fechth 
Haverford, TN) = ~Karen Guszkowski Muhlenberg Se came annie 
| termined to come out on top. | 
The women’s field hockey This junior captain of the Looking to bounce back froma | The momentum that the team 


team looked to remain unbeaten | women’s soccer team has posted | loss last week, the Blue Jays tookon | had built up in the second half | 
this weekend with two games six shutouts this season in help- | Muhlenberg at Homewood Field. | translated into overtime and 
at Homewood field. The Blue | ing her squad to an unbeaten re- Hopkins hung tough; and despite | just 96 seconds in, freshman star 


Jays bested the Fords, but fell to | cord and a number five national | a late comeback, could not hold on | Erica Suter sealed the victory 








| ANGELI BUENO/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
TCNJ on Sunday. Page B11. ranking. Page B11. for the victory. Page B10. CONTINUED ON Pace B10 Senior utility player Josh Kratz pulls back to rip a shot against a Bucknell opponent. 















WED OCT 15: PRESIDENTIAL DEBATE 
Watch the final presidential debate at 9om. Free ice 
cream for first 100. Come early for a good seat. 


Republicans, Democrats, and Independents welcome! 


THU (ICT 16: TAYLOR [ARSON | |\E 


Live musical performance by Virginia’s Taylor Carson. 
Enjoy free coffee and donuts with his chill, catchy 
songs reminiscent of John Mayer. 
Show starts at 89m. www.taylorcarson.com 


Jui Oct 17: Colors of Hopkins 
Nolan's mixes up the menu to celebrate Hispanic 


Heritage Month. Various student cultural 
performances from /-9pm 













For more information, contact Rachel Navarre, Coordinator 
of Campus Programming, at RNavarre@jhu.edu. 





